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That which makes a good Constitution must keep it, viz: men of wisdom and 
virtue ; qualities that, because they descend not with worldly inheritance, 
must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth.—PENN. 
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FIRST STEPS OF READING, AS TAUGHT IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 





PEDAGOGICS ABROAD.—NO. X. 





W. M. CROCKET, A. M. 





ERHAPS the best way to gain from paper 
an idea of the method of teaching the 
First Steps of Reading, as practiced in the 
schools of New Brunswick, is to visit in im- 
agination one of these schools and witness the 
teacher at work on a lesson. A class of little 
children is in front of her. She has secured 
their attention by a short and animated con- 
versation held with a view of leading them 
to use the words which are to form the sub- 
ject of the lesson, and of developing those 
pleasant tones which are to be carried into 
their reading. The visitor will see that the 
teacher has so diverted the conversation as to 
lead them to express in words some one idea 
which she has brought vividly before them. 
‘Her object is, now to teach them to recognize 
in printed form the words they have just used, 
and to this end she prints the sentence neatly 
and rapidly on the blackboard, at the same 
time engaging their attention by keeping up 
the conversation. Suppose such a sentence 
as ‘*Tom has a dog’”’ is the one in question. 
The children, while observing its form, repeat 
it simultaneously and individually. They are 
then required to distinguish it from among 
other sentences placed on the blackboard. 
In this way the sentence is recognized as a 
whole; the separate parts of it are yet, how- 
ever, unknown. 
As a first step towards leading the child to 








the recognition of the individual words, at 
least in the earliest stages, the teacher may be 
observed to transpose the order of the sen- 
tence, not by reprinting the words, but by 
pointing to them in the sentence, naming 
them .at the same time—e. g., she would 
point to Aas, naming it, then to Zom, and 
last to a dog. Such an order is taken as shall 
make complete sense, and the pointer, guided 
by the teacher herself, is made to move rapidly 
from word to word, so that the sentence may 
be read with the same rapidity as before trans- 
position. It is seen that the teacher’s object 
in this exercise is not to impress the form of 
the individual words, but to lead the children 
to see that the whole is made up of parts. (At 
a later stage this transposing exercise is dis- 
pensed with.) 54-4 

The class is now prepared to deal with sep- 
arate words. An observer will perceive that 
the teacher does not select the words promis- 
cuously, but calling upon the children to re- 
read the sentence, requires them to stop at the 
word whose form she means to drill upon, 
thus leading them to name the word without 
being told, and keeping up. the connection 
between the part and its whole. It is also 
seen that the teacher’takes care to deal first 
with those words which the children can 
readily associate with some object—e. g., Zom 
or dog. When the word has been named, and 
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attention called to its form, various expedi- 
ents may be adopted to impress it—to select 
it from a list of words in which it repeatedly 
appears, to name it each time the teacher 
prints it, and to throw it, when practicable, 
into some sentence already known by the class. 
Each word of the sentence is dealt with in a 
similar way, after which the children them- 
selves are required to form other sentences by 
transposing the order of words, an exercise 
which is often amusing and at all times profit- 
able. It is scarcely necessary to say that be- 
fore the whole sentence is mastered in the 
way described several lessons will have to be 
given, no lesson exceeding a quarter of an 
hour in length. When several sentences have 
thus been taught, the visitor will observe that 
they are then arranged so as to form an in- 
teresting story on ove subject, and the Lesson 
Cards prescribed by the Provincial Board of 
Education—which are constructed so as to be 
used in this way—are taken advantage of, 
and render the printing of the story on ‘the 
blackboard unnecessary. The children are 
prepared for each story on the card in a simi- 
lar manner. 

When the cards have been mastered, the 
children are introduced to the Primer, which | 
contains no word which they have not hith- 
erto met with on the cards. Different stories | 
are formed merely by a different arrangement | 
of the same words, and each lesson is invested | 
with fresh interest, just as the different ar- 
rangement of a child’s toyaffords it new de- 
light. 

When about half the lessons of the Primer | 
can be read with ease and fluency, and each | 
word in them readily recognized, the process 
of phonic analysis is commenced. The teacher 
is observed to select some word from a sen- 
tence of their reading lesson—e.g., the word 
mat. When it has been pronounced by the 
children, they are required to imitate the 
sounds as given slowly by the teacher, 
m-a-t. The pupils repeat the separate sounds 
several times, and are thus led to see that the 
word consists of three sounds. The first of 
these, m, may be selected as the sound to be 
drilled upon. The character is printed along 
with other letters on the blackboard, and the 
sound giveneach time it is pointed out, and 
different expedients may be adopted to im- 
press it, as in the case of the word. Each 
sound is involved in a similar manner—the 
exercise being generally taken previous to the 
close of a reading lesson. Before the Primer 
has been finished, the children have become 
acquainted with the elementary sounds, 
whether represented by one letter or more. 
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As they become acquainted with several 
sounds, they are led to see their use in the 
formation of words. During their first ex- 
ercises in these lessons, monosyllabic words 
of two letters are taken as the root out of 
which other words are made to grow, as it 
were, by prefixing a sound—e. g., from a# are 
formed by prefixing the sounds, c, f, r, s,— 
c-at, f-at, r-at, etc.; from 7#, by prefixing t, f, 
d,—t-in, f-in, etc. When all the sounds are 
known, and their use drilled upon, the chil- 
dren are put in posession of a power by which 
they can ordinarily make out new words 
which they may meet with in their subsequent 
reading. The names of the letters of the al- 
phabet which are of no use to the pupil till 
he begins oral spelling, which should not be 
during Primer work, are learned without any 
formal instruction. ‘The course which has 
been described is very satisfactorily accom- 
plished in one year. Nothing is gained by 
attempting to accomplish it sooner with pupils 
who enter school about five years of age. 

This method carries out the true theory of 
teaching reading, which is to enable the pupil 
to recognize in visible form the language he 
daily employs. ‘The child, at the age we are 
considering, expresses his ideas not in detached 
words, but in sentences. It is true that the 
word Zom or dog will suggest an idea, but 
that idea implies a notion of doing or being, 
and which when expressed will assert some- 
thing of Tom or dog. The sentence, there- 
fore, is the smallest whole which should be 
presented to the child. 

The method is on the principle of leading 
from the known tothe unknown. The teacher 
in her preliminary conversation takes care 
that the sentence which is to form the subject 
of the lesson is understood, and conveys a 
distinct and definite idea. The unknown 
thing to be taught is the visible expression .of 
that idea. It carries out to the full extent 
the principle which pervades all sound element- 
ary teaching—the wholes before parts, analy- 
sis of the wholes, and the recomposition of 
these parts into wholes. 

It appeals to the intelligence of the child 
from the outset. Unless a symbol is the rep- 
resentation of some idea either just excited, 
or previously existing in the mind, the im- 
pression made does not act on the intelligence 
but is remembered merely as a matter of 
sight and sound, without connecting it with 
any idea intended to be conveyed. The 
names of the twenty-six letters, the knowledge 
of which was at one time deemed necessary 
in order to be able to read, were, besides a 
hindrance to reading, nothing more than 
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twenty-six seeing sensations with which no 
intellectual activity could possibly be associ- 
ated. The sounds of the letters also, unless 
evolved from the wholes or known words, are 
so many hearing sensations, but of a more 
mysterious character, because heard nowhere 
outside of the school-room. In the method 
described, a source of pleasure is initiated by 
the child’s associating the symbol with the 
mental conception. By such a process, the 
associating of idea and symbol becomes habit- 
ual, and if after a time the language the child 
meets with should represent unknown ideas, 
these will be sought for by the mind, and an 
intelligent curiosity will be excited in regard 
to them. The child will come to feel that 
there is something to be known in connection 
with any words or language that may be 
strange to him, and the impression made can- 
not but lead to intellectual action. 
Canada School Fournal. 
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WHAT SHOULD OUR BOYS READ? 
HON. B..G. NORTHROP. 


[In our last issue appears an article on “ What Our 
Boys are Reading.” This was published also in 
Mr. Northrop’s annual report of the Connecticut 
Schools, just received, where it is followed by the ar- 
ticle here given under heading as above.—ED. ] 


EACHERS can largely determine the 
. reading of their scholars out of school. 
It is important not only to awaken a love of 
books, but to guide in their selection and 
form a taste for profitable reading. Scholars 
should be encouraged to have some good 
book always at home, in which they read a 
little every day. In school they should be 
invited to tell what they have read, To give 
an. epitome of one’s reading is an admirable 
school exercise. The pupil will peruse a 
book with ten fold greater interest, when ex- 
pecting to epitomize his author. before the 
school. As a drill of memory and in 
language it is a most useful exercise, and is 
one that is sure to interest as well as profit 
the school. Having experienced these ad- 
vantages in my own teaching and witnessed 
them in many schools, I strongly recommend 
this practice, already adopted by some, to all 
the teachers of Connecticut. Instead of giv- 
ing here a list of books for all the youth of 
the State, I advise teachers to recommend 
well known works in adaptation to the age, 
taste and advancement of individual pupils, 
usually those which they themselves have read. 
that they may the better appreciate and criti- 
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cise the epitomes of the same by the pupils. 

An eminent teacher recently asked a class 
of fifty-seven boys, What is the last book 
you have read? One answered ‘‘I haven’t 
read any lately ;” another, ‘‘I don’t remem- 
ber ;’”’ ‘‘Can’t tell,’’ said a third. But the 
great majority were able to give an account 
of their reading which was most creditable to 
their teacher, evincing his wholesome influ- 
ence over his pupils outside of the school- 
room. Twenty-seven had been reading 
works of history and biography, including 
Life and Times of Benjamin Franklin, Life 
of Prescott, Higginson’s History of the 
United States, Irving’s Washington, Lives of 
Cicero, Hannibal, Cesar, Xerxes, Alexan- 
der, Ferdinand and Isabella. ‘Three boys 
were reading Dickens’ History of England 
and one was enjoying Bancroft’s ten volume 
History of ‘the United States, another had 
just read three volumes of Macaulay’s Essays. 
Shakespeare, Bunyan, Bulwer, DeFoe, Jules 
Verne and Oliver Optic had one reader each. 
What Career, Avis, Marble Faun, History 
of Propellers, Management of Horses, Seven 
Oaks, Miss Miihlbach’s Empress Josephine, 
Ways of the World, Half-Hour Natural 
Science Series, American Explorers, Little 
Men, Speke’s Sources of the Nile, Wide Wide 
World, Waverly, Fortunes of Nigel, and Quen- 
tin Durward were also named. 

I invite our teachers to test their scholars 
in the same way during the present year, and 
to send me lists of the books read by their 
pupils. With the codperation of teachers 
and school officers we may learn what the 
youth of Connecticut are reading. This 
effort will enlist the attention of parents and 
secure their aid in the selection of better 
books and periodicals for their children, and 
thus check a growing evil and accomplish 
great good. ‘Teachers should foster a taste 
for such choice literature, that travels, histo- 
ries and biographies, books of science, genu- 
ine poetry, essays and choice romances shall 
take the place of the ‘‘ blood and thunder’ 
stories and other emphatically week/y novel- 
ettes of the day. 

Social reading should also be encouraged. 
The industry in many a sewing circle has 
been enlivened by well-selected reading by 
one of their number. The same genial in- 
fluence should often cheer the circle around 
the family hearth. ‘‘ Reading circles” ought 
to be maintained in every town, where selec- 
tions in prose or poetry, often a play of 
Shakespeare, the several parts having been 
previously assigned and made the subject of 
careful private study and drill, are rehearsed 
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together. These Reading Clubs, where each 
thoroughly studies his part or selection till 
he becomes so posse-sed of its thought and 
spirit as to render it in the best style he can 
command, not only cultivate the art of elo- 
cution, but improve the taste and develop a 
higher appreciation of the best authors. 
Aside from the educational value of this class 
of evening schools, their social influence is 
happy. Divided as the residents of our rural 
districts too often are, by party or sect, by 
prejudice or neighborhood difficulties, every 
influence tending to fraternize the people 
should be welcomed ; every association where 
they meet on common ground for mutual im- 
provement, and where kindly feeling and 
social amenities are cultivated, should be en- 
couraged. 

The teacher cannot awaken love of books 
unless he himself continues to be a student. 
Any one who thinks he knows enough to 
teach even the humblest class, should never 
profane the school room by his presence. 
One who has ceased to be a learner cannot 
be a good teacher. The more one has dis- 
covered, the more he wants to know. The 
truly learned man feels the greatness of his 
ignorance and the littleness of his knowledge 
as but adrop out of the boundless ocean of 
truth. It has been well said, ‘‘ The greater 
the circle of our knowledge, the greater the 
horizon of ignorance that bounds it. The 
pride of wisdom therefore is the proof of 
folly.” Arrogance and assurance are not the 
fruits of true learning. Yet from the days of 
Johnson to Dickens ‘‘ the school-master’’ has 
been characterized in our literature as magis- 
terial, opinionated, and dogmatical. Asso- 
ciated as teachers are with beginners, or at 
least inferiors in attainments, seldom called 
to the grapple of mind with mind as in foren- 
sic contests with equals or superiors, there is 
great danger of imbibing the spirit of con- 
ceit and dogmatism, even when only getting 
deeper in the old ruts. What is drier than 
an old, opinionated, self-satisfied, unprogress- 
ive school-master? He despises ‘‘all your 
new-fangled notions.” He glories in the 
‘* good old ways.” His fluent routine feeds 


his complacency, though it really enervates | 


his own mind and stupefies his pupils. Who- 
ever either in the college or primary school 
has ceased to learn, should by all means stop 
teaching, for children need impulse even 
more than instruction. Any one who no 
longer thirsts for higher knowledge, cannot 
fitly lead even the youngest to its fountain. 
As a teacher, one must be progressive, or 
cease to be at all. The mind that stagnates 
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must soon retrograde, and such a teacher 
would stultify rather than stimulate his class. 
Happily there are now many teachers worthy 
of their work, whose ideal is high and who 
are enthusiastic in the life-long work of per- 
sonal culture. The efficient codperation of 
such teachers I confidently anticipate in the 
efforts now making to stimulate a taste for 
books, and aiding our youth in the selection 
of the best books. One who early acquires 
a taste for reading and a love of books, will 
realize that his education is only begun when 
his school days are ended. ‘To complete it 
will be the aim and ambition of his life. Let 
his calling be what it may, with an insatiable 
desire for knowledge he will find leisure for 
self-improvement. The many instances of 
self-educated men whose eminence and suc- 
cess are due to an early taste for reading, 
should be given to the boys who are just en- 
tering the active pursuits of life, and who are 
so apt to think that they can no longer find 
time for self-culture. But is the little leisure 
they have well improved? Should th. even- 
ings be idled away, because the days n ust he 
occupied with business or labor? The y« th 
whose teachers have trained them to’ always 
have a good book at hand for odd moments, 
will enter the practical callings of life with a 
habit of inestimable importance. 


fi 
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SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 





THOS J. CHAPMAN. 


OOD government lies at the base of all 

true excellence in the school-room. Un- 
less a proper discipline is enforced there, it 
will be impossible to succeed. Order is 
heaven’s first law. The school where good 
order is not enforced, is a failure; it is the 
plain of Shinar at the confusion of tongues ; 


| there may be movement there, but not pro- 


gress. The first care of the teacher should be 
given to securing good order. 

Not many rules, but good ones, and these 
well adhered to, should be the maxim in or- 
ganizing aschool. ‘There should be no loose- 
ness in framing rules for the government of a 
school, and above all things there should be 
no looseness in the enforcement of these rules 
when they are once enacted. So long as a 
regulation remains as one of the rules of the 
school, it must be carefully observed ; if it 
is an improper rule it should be repealed 
promptly, and the pupils should be informed 
that it has been so repealed, that they may 
not imagine that the teacher is winking at a 
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violation of the school regulations, when he no 
longer corrects them for disregarding it. 

Children are very quick to notice any dere- 
liction or neglect of duty on the part of the 
teacher. ‘That individual should have well- 
settled principles to govern his own conduct 
both in the school-room and out of it. A vac- 
illating spirit that shifts about like the sands 
of the desert before every breath of wind, is 
contemptible even in the eyes of children. 
Besides, if the teacher is thus vigorous in the 
treatment of self, he may consistently be firm 
in his demands upon others. Many teachers 
overlook this. ‘They require certain things 
of their pupils which they themselves are not 
willing to perform. ‘They forbid certain 
privileges to their pupils, which they them- 
selves indulge in. It certainly looks a little 
unseemly in a teacher to pronounce his wkase 
against the use of tobacco in school in a 
breath that is itself tainted with the narcotic ; 
or to dwell upon the bad effects of reading 
works of fiction, when at the same time may 
be fe ad under the lid of his own desk some 
of! #hé most silly and pernicious specimens of 
thitckind of literature. So, too, on the streets 
and‘in society, teachers sometimes forget the 
propriety that should mark their deportment, 
and perhaps in one unlucky hour more than 
undo all the work of days. 

The teacher should not allow the slightest 
infraction of law to pass unnoticed. ‘lhese 
small offences, if allowed to pass without re- 
mark, will only open the way to greater. 
They are the little breaks in the dyke, which 
a man might at first close with his hand, but 
through which will ultimately rush a flood of 
waters that may drown a city. Many a school 
has been ruined by not guarding against these 
least appearances of evil. Not that a teacher 
should be tyrannical in the administration of 
his duties. But to be unyielding in the en- 
forcement of reasonable and just laws is not 
tyranny. ‘The laws of nature are inflexible. 
‘Vhere can be no infraction of them, not even 
the least, that is not followed by the due pen- 
alty; yet he is a foolish man who will charge 
God with tyranny and injustice. 

The penalty for violating a law should be 
in proportion to the heinousness of the offence. 
There should be degrees of punishment in 
the school room as there are in nature and in 
civil governments. All violations of the 
natural or of the statute law are not followed 
by the same degree of punishment. Let the 
modes of punishment be what they may, 
these distinctions should be observed. A de- 
gree of punishment disproportioned to the 


crime committed, exerts an evil instead of a' 
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salutary influence. A century ago the death 
penalty was inflicted for comparatively slight 
infractions of the law. The forging of a man’s 
name, or the stealing of a few shiliung’s worth 
was visited with capital punishment. In those 
days gibbets stood at nearly every cross-roads 
in England, and bodies swinging in chains 
were every-day sights; yet this severity of 
punishment, instead of making crime less 
trequent, seemed only to foster it, and the 
more people were hanged, the more those who 
remained seemed to deserve hanging. 

School discipline, as every other discipline, 
should be enforced not by administering pun- 
ishments alone, but by properly rewarding the 
meritorious. Whether or not the hope of 
reward is a proper incentive to study, it, as 
well as the fear of punishment, may be prop- 
erly held out as a stimulus to good conduct. 
This reward may be but a smile or a kindly word 
of approbation, or it may be such other more 
tangible and enduring mark of approval as 
the teacher may see fit to bestow. Indeed, 
it would be more pleasant to dwell upon the 
hopes and pleasures of reward, than upon the 
dread and horrors of punishment. — ‘The latter 
is a gorgon, against whom it would be pleasant 
if it were possible, to close the school-room 
doors entirely, It is by a system of rewards 
and punishments that the Almighty governs 
the world. Some are kept in bounds through 
fear of the latter, and some through hopes 
of the former. A few lofty spirits profess to 
be influenced by neither of these considera- 
tions. They claim to do right because it is 
right. Tnose who mount to that elevated 
plane of thought and feeling are few indeed. 
It may be the proper standpoint ; but it is not, 
and doubtless, never will be, the popular one. 
It would perhaps be out of the question to get 
children to act out of such a purely abstract 
principle ; hence, we may well influence their 
minds to correct actions by holding out tothem 
the hope of reward and the fear of punishment. 
But compliance with the school code is the 
rule, and violations of it the exception. To 
Le continually stopping to award some recog- 
nition of merit in this case would seem to be 
impracticable. And so it would. But a pleas- 
ant word or a meaning smile may be repeated 
without trouble many times in a day. Besides 
this, a constantly cheerful and agreeable man- 
ner on the part of the teacher would be to 
his pupils a perpetual source of pleasure, and 
a continual reward. In.a school that has been 
properly instructed and cared for this endorse- 
ment by the teacher of their conduct and 
performances, will open up springs of delight 
and satisfaction in the bosoms of the pupils 
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themselves. This is of itself no small reward. 
Our own consciousness of having done well 
and deserved well, is one of the sweetest re- 
turns for doing our duty. 

** One self-approving hour whole years outweighs 

Of stupid starers and of loud huzzas.” 

School punishments range in severity from 
the mere word of rebuke, or the denial of 
some wonted privilege, to the infliction of 
corporeal pains. As has been said, the degree 
of punishment must be carefully proportioned 
to the enormity of the crime. Crimes can 
perhaps differ in enormity only as to their 
consequences, and not as to their wrongfulness 
in the abstract. But some offences are not 
crimes; as, for instance, mere inattention, 
negligence, forgetfulness, etc. For such of- 
fences no sane teacher would inflict as severe 
punishment as for profanity, rebellion, abus- 
ing a schoolmate, falsehood, etc. The teacher 
should never inflict punishment unless he is 
fully satisfied of the guilt of the party. He 
should never punish a child on suspicion. 
What he himself sees of course needs no cor- 
roboration; what he does not see, should be 
proved beyond all cavil. Better that ten 
guilty ones should escape than that one inno. 
cent person should be made to suffer. One 
child’s word against another’s should never be 
taken as conclusive evidence. ‘This is simply 
just ; while at the same time it exerts a good 
influence in the school to have it understood 
by the pupils that one has as much the confi- 
dence of the teacher as another. Where a 
pupil is known to deal in untruth, there is, of 
course, an exception. 

As has been already said, everything almost 
in the way of success in the school-room de- 
pends on good government. To understand 
how to control a school properly is well worthy 
the attention of the teacher. Much may be 
learned from books and from the experience 
of others ; but, after all, the teacher must study 
the human nature of children, and then exer- 
cise his best judgment in every case that may 
arise. It is so easy to make a mistake; so 
easy to be misled by a momentary passion, 
through ignorance, or by some undue influ 
ence. Against these chances the teacher 
must be constantly on his guard. The system 
of school discipline as practiced by Wackford 
Squeers, has perhaps entirely disappeared 
from civilized society. Even the slightly 
more genial schoolmaster of Oliver Goldsmith 
has, we hope, but few counterparts among 
those who are now engaged in the instruction 
of the young. Instead of schools conducted 
on the principles of Dotheboys Hall and 
‘«sweet Auburn,”’ they are now conducted on 
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principles and maxims more in accordance 
with the spirit of the age, with humanity and 
enlightened reason. Mutual confidence and 
respect exist between teacher and pupil. The 
child is taught what is right, and to do the 
right; he is taught to regard himself as a 
rational, responsible creature, and not a mere 
machine that is to be wound up every morn- 
ing like a twenty-four hour clock, and left to 
run all day according to mechanical princi- 
ples. Children thus trained and taught, grow 
up with proper views of individual responsi- 
bility, of just government, of their mutual 
relationship to all the world of mankind. 
Schools conducted on these principles are not 
difficult to govern. They are to a great ex- 
tent self-governing. ‘They are miniature re- 
publics, where each individual possesses an 
immediate interest in the conduct of all. 
Such schools make good pupils and eventually 
good citizens. In a form of government like 
ours, the responsibilities that await all, and 
the lofty positions of usefulness that await 
many, should not be lost sight of in the edu- 
cation of our youth. We must provide for 
the future safety and permanency of our free 
institutions by properly educating those who 
are soon to take the places of the present gen- 
eration—by so training them that they may 
have a due regard for law, for order, for mu- 
tual rights, and individual responsibilities. 


i 
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IRON INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 





S a significant sign of the times we state 
A that a bill entitled, ‘* An act to establish 
two [ron Industrial Schools in Pennsylvania,’’ 
passed the Senate at its recent session, but for 
want of time was not acted on by the House, 
Some of the principal provisions of the act 
were to procure ten acres of land in the 
eastern part of the State and ten in the west- 
ern, on which to erect buildings for the 
schools; to make arrangments for teaching 
‘¢the art and business of the manufacture of 
articles that may be made of iron, or iron and 
steel,’’ and to appropriate $100,000 to begin 
the enterprise. 

The author of the bill was Senator Holben, 
of Lehigh county, and while it was pending 
he made an able speech in favor of its passage. 
Many things point to the conclusion that a 
combined effort will soon be made to organize 
asystem of industrial schools. Senator Hol- 
ben is only a little in advance of the move- 
ment. Below, we make copious extracts from 
his speech on this question: 

These schools are intended for the practical educa- 
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tion and training of boys and young men in the art 
and science of manufacturing all kinds of articles 
made from iron and iron and steel. This may be de- 
nominated a new enterprise on the part of the State, 
and will, of course, meet with opposition; but not 
because it is not a good thing, nor because the advan- 
tage and benefit of such schools as this bill provides 
for are not apparent to some, but simply because it is 
a new enterprise. The objects of this bill are good, 
and it ought to be supported by everybody that feels 
an interest in the manufacturing industries of the 
State. But, notwithstanding this fact, I anticipate 
trouble. I have no doubt that some will say that it is 
against public policy that the State should meddle 
with matters of this kind; that the education in indus- 
trial affairs should be carried on by private indi- 
viduals, I know the fact that the bill wili meet with 
opposition on that ground. But this is a mistake, and 
I hope to see the day when no one that feels an inter- 
est in the mechanical arts and sciences will oppose a 
measure of this kind. The education and training of 
the boys and young men are, in all civilized nations 
public matters, and have always been considered as 
such, 

Our common schools have been established by and 
through the State. When the law was first attempted 
to be passed it met with bitter and strong opposition; 
and it took a long time before the sentiment of the 
public mind was settled in favor of it. Many difficul- 
ties were encountered and many prejudices were to 
be overcome. It had many influential adversaries. 
Various reasons were given against the measure, but 
it finally passed into a law, and, notwithstanding the 
strong opposition to it from the beginning, no one 
could be found to-day that would even attempt to 
offer a bill to repeal the law. Although the law has 
been misused in many instances, yet in the whole his- 
tory of our Commonwealth not a single bill introduced 
in the Legislature has had more influence over her 
people. It is now an established institution and the 
general principles of it are favored. The question of 
industrial schools has been agitated in this State for a 
long time; but thus far the State has virtually accom- 
plished nothing and has done nothing worth speaking 
of in the education and training of its citizens in the 
mechanical arts and sciences, which of all subjects of 
knowledge are the most useful and beneficial. The 
utility of such schools can hardly be questioned; and 
I propose, before I conclude, to show that the Legis- 
lature of this State has not done what Legislatures of 
other States have done in regard to industrial schools. 
Enough money has been spent for educational pur- 
poses. Many millions have already been appropri- 
ated for the education. of the children of this State; 
but very little of the money has been applied towards 
the education of the children in the mechanical arts. 
If a few millions of the many millions of dollars 
which the State appropriated for educational purposes 
had been applied in the establishment of industrial 
schools, the State and her people would be richer and 
better. If this had been done, the people would not 
now buy millions’ worth of articles, made out of iron 
and other material, from foreign States and countries. 
Later in my remarks I shall give a statement of the 
value of the cutlery and other articles manufactured 
from iron and imported into this country from foreign 
nations, which, in my judgment, should convince the 
most skeptical of this fact, that we for a long number 
of years have supported, maintained and nursed the 
mechanics of other nations, showing that the State 
has been derelict in giving aid to institutions of the 
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character which are proposed to be established by this 
bill. She has done nothing to build up the manufac- 
turing interests of this country. She has lavished 
and, in many cases, wasted money in building up in- 
stitutions for the intellectual education of the chil- 
dren. Whatever aid has been given by the State, has 
been given for the purpose of educating the children 
in literary branches of learning without any regard to 
practical matters. 
+ Now, one of the first questions arising on this bill 
is, Are schools of this kind necessary? Secondly, will 
they be beneficial to the people and to the State? It 
seems to me that iron industrial schools are absolutely 
required by the large production of iron. Now, if 
there is a necessity for these schools, they ought to be 
established at once. The cost will be trifling compared 
with the benefits which will follow. Why are they 
necessary? The reasons are innumerable. What 
positions do our people occupy in the mechanical arts ? 
I think it can be truthfully said that the number of 
educated mechanics is not sufficient. We have not 
enough people in this State who understand the 
mechanical sciences and arts to enable them to com- 
pete with foreign mechanics, This is especially true 
so far as the remarks relate to iron mechanics. Of 
course we have many good iron mechanics, but the 
number is not equal to the requirements of our great 
iron interests and productions. The iron resources 
and productions of Pennsylvania are enormous. So 
far as these matters are concerned this State is far 
ahead of any other State, and I take the position that 
our iron mechanics should be more numerous than 
those of all the other States put together, and they 
ought to be superior to those of any other State 
because the production of iron of this State is equal to 
the production of the iron of all the other States. Why 
have we not better and more iron mechanics in this 
State than are to be found in some of the other States ? 
The people of this State are industrious, intelligent 
and honest, and we have all other sorts and kinds of 
advantages in this matter over the people of other 
States. We have the material, we have the natural 
resources in unlimited quantities, and everything else 
to make this the greatest iron manufacturing State or 
region in the world. Why is it that we cannot success- 
fully compete with other States and with foreign 
countries? Why is it that our iron is shipped to New 
York, to the New England and other States, and there 
manufactured into horse shoes, cutlery, hardware and 
other articles, and then brought back to this State? 
The only reason is, because the people have not been 
educated and trained in this particular business. We 
cannot compete with foreign States, much less with 
foreign countries. There is no good reason why this 
state of affairs should exist, but it does exist. What- 
ever our mechanics know of the mechanical arts and 
sciences, they have learned under difficulties un- 
aided by the State and without schools wherein 
mechanical arts are taught as they should be taught. 
It is said that the criminals in our different peniten- 
tiaries and prisons are composed principally of persons 
of some education but without trades, that few of them 
have a knowledge of the mechanical arts and sciences. 
It is ascertained as a fact that the inmates of our pen- 
itentiaries and prisons are not men possessing a knowl- 
edge of the useful trades and occupations. But I do 
not propose to detatn the Senate on this point. 
Thousands of mechanics are employed in foreign 
countries in making cutlery, hardware, machines, etc., 
for as they, of course, furnish the iron, we lose the 
benefit of the sale of all the pig iron that is thus used, 
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Besides this, thousands of mechanics and laborers are 
employed in other States in making articles manufac- 
tured from iron, which is produced in: Pennsylvania. 
Thousands of tons of iron manufactured here are 
shipped to other States and there converted into cut- 
lery, firearms, horse shoes, etc., then brought back and 
sold to us, our State and people losing thousands of 
dollars’ worth of labor and material, This is a great 
loss to the people and State. The fact that the iron 
of Pennsylvania should be taken to other States and 
also the coal, for the purpose of having the iron man- 
ufactured into useful articles, and then shipped back 
to us, shows that there is something wanting in this 
branch of industry. The people are not wanting I 
am sure, for at least forty per cent. are idle to. day on 
account of not having anything to do. It is a fact that 
iron is shipped from the Lehigh Valley to Troy, in 
New York State, a distance of about two hundred 
and thirty miles, where it is manufactured into horse 
shoes, and tons of them are shipped back to Pennsyl- 
vania, Not only our iron is taken there, but also our 
‘coal. ‘This is only one instance of many, showing 
that the necessity does exist for doing something for 
the iron industries. It cannot be said we have not 
the men, nor can it be said that we have not the con- 
veniences and material. We have everything. Our 
people ought to be able to compete with those of other 
States and of foreign nations. I believe that if the 
iron business of this State were properly fostered and 
encouraged, this State would soon become much 
richer and more populous. 
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HOW CAN A COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT BENEFIT 
THEM? 


[The following article is from the pen of an accom- 
plished lady superintendent of Illinois, Mary Allen 


West. Let it be read and re-read by Pennsylvania’s 
new corps of superintendents.—ED. ] 

1. By establishing the closest possible rela- 
tions between himself and all connected with 
these schools,—children, parents, teachers, 
directors. He stands in peculiar relation to 
these schools, and they are peculiarly suscept- 
ible to his influence. One of the best tests 
of a superintendent’s efficiency is the condi- 
tion of his country schools, 

2. Strive to bring about united action in 
the district, to so mould public sentiment 
there that every man, woman, and child shall 
feel that the success of the school depends 
upon them individually, as well as collect- 
ively With such a public sentiment, school 
premises will be well cared for, good teachers 
will be employed, and employed permanently, 
children will attend school regularly, both be- 
cause of their own desire to do so, and be- 
cause their parents will feel they have no right 
to keep them away, or allow them to stay 
away, for trivial causes. 
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cles to the efficiency of our country schools 
—irregularity of attendance and constant 
change of teachers,—and shall take a long step 
toward the realization of our ideal of a coun- 
try school; each child in the district in school 
every day of the term; at least eight months’ 
school during the year, and live, thoroughly 
prepared, common-sense teachers perma- 
nently employed. 

In forming such a public sentiment county 
superintendents have very great power. If 
they are the men and women they ought to 
be, if they do one-half their duty, public 
sentiment on educational matters in their 
counties is largely what they make it. 

3. Let them use every effort to imbue di- 
rectors with the idea that country schools 
need the very best teachers—men and women 
of broad views and culture, of experience 
and knowledge of human nature, men and 
women fitted to be leaders in these little com- 
munities. I know of no position of more in- 
fluence than that of a teacher in a country 
district where a healthy public sentiment pre- 
vails. If possessed of any qualifications for 
leadership the teacher becomes, almost inevi- 
tably, a leader of thought and opinion. His 
influence is not bounded by the school-room 
walls, but extends to every home in the dis- 
trict. Trains of thought and feeling, started in 
the school-room, reach, and in some degree 
influence every individual in the district. If 
this teacher be vain, frivolous, silly ; if im- 
moral, or the slave of filthy habits, from that 
school will proceed influences which curse 
every home in the district; if that teacher be 
pure, noble-minded, strong-souled, as a teacher 
ought to be, the streams flowing from that 
school will be streams of blessing, like those 
‘¢ which make glad the city of our God.” If 
we can inspire directors with exalted ideas of 
what a teacher of a country school needs to 
be, if we can make them feel that it is not the 
little children alone, who are influenced by the 
teacher, important as are their interests, but 
the entire community, we havé gained a great 
point in the work of benefiting country 
schools. 

There is need also to correct impressions 
concerning needed qualifications of teachers 
considered simply in their relation to the 
scholars under their immediate control. If 
one teacher in a large graded school is nar- 
row or one-sided, intellectually, other teachers 
with whom the child comes in contact may 
supply deficiencies and prevent the unsym. 
metrical development which might otherwise 
ensue. Not so in the country school ; here 


Thus we shall overcome the greatest obsta- | the one teacher is all in all; his influence for 
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good or evil is unmodified by that of other 
teachers near. 

Then, country schools need the very best 
teachers for economic reasons. With a good 
teacher, a good school is insured; in such a 
school scholars can remain with profit 
at least two years longer than is profitable 
in many schools. Thus the heavy expense of 
sending them away to school, and the still 
heavier one of allowing them to grow up in 
ignorance, is avoided. 

Do you ask how the superintendent can 
thus influence and inspire directors? The 
best answer I can give is simply—do it. 
‘«The best way to resume is fo resume.” I 
can give no set directions ; what works well 
in one locality might not succeed in another. 
Nor do we wish any one cast-iron method ; 
they must strive by a// means, throughthe press, 
by personal labor with individual directors, 
by addressing them collectively—by any and 
all means which good common sense dictates. 

One powerful means of forming right pub- 
lic sentiment is by making good use of the 
local press. A well-conducted educational de- 
partment in the leading paper in the county 
will work wonders in this direction. And the 
superintendent’s effortsshould not be restricted 
to one paper. Try to enlist all the papers in 
the county in this good work, by requesting 
them to copy some article of general interest, 
by writing especially to and for each one, or 
by asking them to publish some unusually 
good paper read by ‘their teacher’ at an in- 
stitute. 

_Thus, by all means they will gain some, 
and will keep the subject of education con- 
stantly before the people. This is but the 
echo of the old war-cry with which Horace 
Mann and his comrade-in-arms went into the 
conflict forty years ago. ‘‘ We must agitate | 
we must agitate.” 

Having inspired directors with the desire 
to secure the best teachers for country schools, 
we must inspire our best teachers with a de- 
sire to teach in the country. Make them feel 
that it is not, as it is sometimes considered, a 
disgrace for first-class teachers to teach coun- 
try schools, and that these schools are not 
mere stepping stones to town schools, or 
refuges for inefficiency. 

Give these teachers work to do at our 
county institutes, and by skillfully adapting 
the work to the worker, insure success. If 
these schools are systematically ignored in our 
institutes as they are in our State Association, 
we are taking one good way of making them 
failures. Nobody feels like doing his best 
when he is being continually snubbed. 
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Superintendents are greatly benefiting these 
schools when they are arousing in their teach- 
ers all possible enthusiasm in their work; 
there can be no success without enthusiasm. 
Inspire them with a desire to do their work in 
the best possible way. We find our summer 
drills powerful auxiliaries in this work. 

Our country teachers, and through them 
their schools, feel. themselves greatly bene- 
fited by what we call our little institutes, to 
distinguish them from the more pretentious 
gatherings in towns. We have a fashion of 
gathering the teachers of a township together 
in a central school-house, on Saturday, to 
spend the day in informal discussion of every- 
day school work. ‘‘ How do you teach read- 
ing, writing, spelling? What difficulties have 
you met? How did you conquer them?’’ 
Sometimes the teacher in whose house we 
meet brings in a class in the afternoon; some- 
times we have one paper—never more—read. 
These day meetings are distinctively for 
teachers and directors. We do not wish a 
crowd, as that would defeat the main object 
of our gathering—the free interchange of 
opinions. We wish the teachers to ask and 
answer questions as freely as they would in 
their own schools; this they will not do be- 
fore acrowd. If desired, we have a mass- 
meeting in the evening, when the house is 
usually full of people, to whom I talk as best 
Ican. These little institutes make no show, 
they are not puffed in the city papers, but 
they are potent for good. 

School visitation can be made very bene- 
ficial, if wisely done; if unwisely, great evil 
can be wrought thereby. In this work su- 
perintendents should be very careful to 
strengthen the hands of their teachers, not 
to weaken them. ‘They should carefully ob- 
serve the teacher’s methods, commend what- 
ever is good, and usually keep their criticisms 
for his private ear. The most useful part of 
the visit, the one too, requiring most delicate 
tact as well as most strength of character, is 
the few minutes private talk with the teacher 
after the scholars are gone—an essential part 
of every visit. Now is the time to tell the 
teacher exactly what it seems he needs to 
know, to encourage him where he needs en- 
couragement, to point out his faults, and to 
show him how to overcome them. For this 
part of his work the superintendent needs to 
have learned the most difficult lesson—how 
to speak the truth in /ove. 

Nothing brings superintendent and teacher 
into closer, more enduring relations, and we 
need to come very close together if we would 
do eachother good. I have not a bit of faith 
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in benefiting any body at arm’s length. We 
have lived to very little purpose, if we have 
not long since learned that it is not head- 
power, but heart- power, which is to move the 
world. 

The isolation of country teachers makes 
them to be in peculiar need of being sus- 
tained and encouraged by the county super- 
intendent. Working alone, as they do, sel- 
dom meeting their fellow teachers, or receiv- 
ing words of cheer from them, they often sink 
under a weight of sheer loneliness and fail to 
do their best simply because there is nobody 
to appreciate that best when it isdone. Such 
sorely need the strength which a sense of 
companionship affords. Superintendents can 
make themselves the link which connects these 
isolated ones with the electric current of the 
entire county; the weakest teacher, strength- 
ened by assurance of fellowship, goes to her 
work sustained by the strength of all. 

One of the most important duties a super- 
intendent owes to the schools under his charge 
is to bar their doors against drunkenness, lewd- 
ness, profanity, vulgarity, and vice of every 
kind, by refusing certificates to all who are 
not of good moral character. It often re- 


quires back-bone to refuse a certificate to a 


popular teacher because he drinks or swears, 
or is in any other way immoral, but without 
back-bone we are no better than tow strings. 
Here, as everywhere, we need to take a brave, 
decided stand upon the principles of right, 
and not allow ourselves to be frightened, 
wheedled, or ridiculed, by any party, out of 
our position. 

Last, and most important of all ways in 
which county superintendents can benefit 
their schools, is by presenting in their own 
lives examples of noble, Christian manhood 
and womanhood; by being, in Dr. Reynolds’ 
-expressive phrase, c/eam men and women, in 
the sight of God and man; pure within and 
without. 

The very sense of responsibility resting 
upon them, with hundreds of teachers and 
thousands of little children looking to them 
for guidance, must, it seems to me, make 
them long to be better men and women, and 
lead them to seek help from Him who alone 
can sustain and guide them aright. For upon 
them rests the burden of souls, and God 
never asks human strength to bear this bur- 
den unaided by Omnipotence. Seeking thus, 
they shall find ; striving thus, they shall at- 
tain ; and by God’s help, lift both themselves 
and their schools into clearer light and nobler 
living. 

Educational Weekly. 
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RECORD OF A KINDERGARTEN WEEK. 


MISS ELEANOR BEEBE, 


MONDAY—3D GIFT.—I let the youngest children 
play as they like at first, after carefully uncovering the 
cube, while I dictate to the older ones, after I leave 
them, and, taking a box for myself I play with the 
little ones. Eddie doesn’t like to build what we do. 
He always makes a barn with his box, with the cover 
for the door, and a fence with his blocks, I think 
best to let him make it till he tires df it, and joins us 
of his own accord, especially as he seems so absorbed 
in it, When I returned to the older ones Ella com- 
plained that Allie had consented to unite blocks, and 
then wanted them again. I found that Ella asked the 
others to give her their blocks, then she did all the 
building. It didn’t occur to her that she was selfish 
in doing all the play herself. After I talked about it 
she willingly gave the barn and dog house up to be 
rebuilt according to the taste of the others, but did 
not want the hotel disturbed ; as it was a fine one, we 
all agreed to that. 

We play the games out of doors, as our room is so 
small, Just before going out, Cora asked if we might 
play “‘ Busy Bee.”’ 1 said I was willing, if they would 
invent a play for it. So we discussed it carefully. 
They planned a close ring for the hive (next time we 
play it, I’ll remind them that a hive is generally square, 
and see if they can form a square instead of a circle), 
some children in the centre would be bees in the hive, 
who fly out as we begin singing, and go to the plants 
and gather honey; then when we sing the humming 
chorus they return to the hive. When the song is 
ended they tell us what plants they like best to gather 
honey from, and what they will do with it. 1 shall 
tell them Mrs. Putnam’s story of ‘ Buffy” soon, and 
that will give them real facts to aid their imaginations. 
Cora invented most of the play. 

TUESDAY.—Cora wore a toy watch, which attracted 
every child’s attention, but she wouldn’t allow any one 
to look at it. She annoys me often in that way, 
bringing books and toys, proclaiming it loudly, then 
refusing to let any one enjoy them with her. She 
yields when I talk to her about it, but in a day or two 
repeats it. I can only hope that time, and the influ- 
ence of some of my generous, kind-hearted little ones 
will change her. She is bright and quick, but so 
selfish and unkind. In singing this morning her 
choice was “O see the snow is falling now.’’—After 
singing it she said: ‘*There isn’t any snow now, and 
its real warm. Then why do the children choose that 
now? I think they ought to chose something else.” 
«Why Cora, you chose it yourself!’ they all ex- 
claimed. I didn’t say anything, thinking her mortifi- 
cation the best reproof and remedy for her fault-find- 
ing habit. 

Square tablets to-day. I enclose a cubein them, 
then ask who will buy the top of a cube, the bottom, 
etc. Then, with my knife, I play at cutting off each 
side carefully till all are cut off. It proves a pleasant 
way of impressing the connection between solid and 
surface. We made a picture of the stove with them 
and a part of the pipe above the elbow, I see they 
are learning to attend carefully to dictation, and also 
to love order, for when they take up the tablets at the 
close of the play, they, of their own accord, put them 
in the box in neat little piles. They all drew busily, 
and asked to have their names written on their slates 
that they might continue their patterns next time. 
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The younger ones drew standing or lying lines, one 
square long—some of the older ones are combining 
them—I told them to draw first their right then their 
left, elbows, for the simplest combination: ¢y L. then 
their opposites, raising their arms to illustrate, if they 
didn’t see it readily, thus J} [. Some are making 
“stools”: px=y, upright, inverted, lying with legs 
pointing to the right, and to the left. Cora, Ella and 
Addie have united the elbow in the square, and now 
are forming pretty patterns of squares in various posi- 
tions—I find this way more interesting to them than 
the drawing so many vertical lines first, and they find 
the opposite much more easily too. 

Cora said there was a pretty pattern on their oil- 
cloth at home that she would like to try to make, so 
I let her take a slate and pencil home to try. She is 
growing to be observing and inventive. 

Eddie is forgetting self rapidly. At first he 
wouldn’t take any part at all; wouldn’t touch the 
blocks or papers. Now he is the most industrious 
and correct of the younger ones. He hasaprotecting 
way toward little Minnie and corrects her mistakes 
for her. He sang this morning for the first time. He 
is a slow, quiet child, and so shy that I must be care- 
ful, must not urge him or call attention to him. 

Lucy is very careless in her folding. Allie is not 
neat either, but she is slow and painstaking and does 
her best. Cora at first was extremely careless, and 
insisted on taking her work home, whether or no. 
Now she folds well and fast, and is so eager, that it 
is hard to induce her to stop at the right time. But 
I am delighted at her awakening love of work. Now 
I hope to keep her so happy and busy that her quar- 
relsome and unkind habits will be starved out. She 
gives me much anxiety. She is so capable and 
shrewd that she will cause much unhappiness to her- 
self and others unless she is helped now out of her 
present condition. 

WEDNESDAY.—I have urged Cora to sing, as she 
knows the songs better than the others. I thought it 
would please her to be a helptome, But, often since, 
she will not sing. This morning, in the ‘Star 
song,” she was one to represent the star replying to 
the child. After the first stanza I asked why she 
didn’t sing; she laughed and said “ because she didn’t 
want to,” so I said Eddie might sing in her place. 
She said, “I want to now.” I told her she might 
think, instead, if she hadn’t been unkind to us all. 
She insisted, but I wouldn’t let her sing. But I do 
think she is improving. I’m sure that even two 
weeks ago she would have been very angry and have 
troubled me all the morning. She yielded quietly, 
and sang the next song, 

Stormy to-day, only eight of my fifteen present. 
Ella’s mother thought she had better stay at home, 
but Ella said she must come. 

Sticks.—I gave each one five and dictated a dog- 
house. I have cut out some little paper animals, so 
they asked for the little dogs. I gave them blunt- 
pointed scissors, and yellow paper, to cut straws for 
the dogs’ beds. Cora wanted green, to make grass— 
Mattie wanted inch sticks to make steps. Harry 
asked for some and made a hall to his house—Cora 
made a fence before hers, and steps, to climb a hill. 
After standing and playing “tic-toc old clock” for a 
rest, I gave them the wires and cork cubes. Most of 
them made rolling pins and dough-boards (the square), 
and I gave them wood-colored paper to cut covers for 
them. Afterward Ella wanted to play, the corks 
were tiny blocks—like their third gift—so I let them 
build with them, while I pared the apples for lunch. 





Addie asked me to cut them into cubes; so I cut 
cubes, oblongs and squares, and when Addie served 
them, I asked them to tell me, which of those they 
received were perfect or imperfect. They enjoyed 
this new way of serving apple. Weaving after recess. 
Bertie doesn’t care for it. I gave him—and the rest 
of the little ones—mats with wide and narrow strips 
alternating, as I think they catch the idea of opposites 
more easily by them. I call his needle, threaded with 
a narrow strip, a little fish who must swim under the 
big rocks and over the little ones; threaded with the 
wide strip, it is a big fish, who can swim over the big 
rocks, He thinks that a funny play. 

As there were so few, I gave most of my time 
to Willie, our baby,” as the children call him. He 
won’t be three years old for three or four months 
yet. He has no idea of constructive play yet, but 
plenty in destructive play. He throws his blocks on 
the floor, breaks his sticks, scatters beads and destroys 
the bead-box. To-day I gave him a new box, deep, 
to prevent the beads spilling easily, and bright-red, 
hoping to please him with the color. I gave him 
red and blue beads (he has had only red before). 
He soon learned to tell them apart and strung a 
dozen, laughing over each one put on. Could I give 
all my time to him, he would soon enjoy all the gifts, 
but as soon as I[ leave him to attend to the others, the 
destructive spirit possesses him again. With fifteen, 
of all ages up to seven, I can’t give him as much time 
as I would like. Being with the others, though, is 
educating him. He is bettter-tempered than when he 
began five weeks ago. Though my work is harder 
for having my four little ones, yet it has a good influ- 
ence on the older ones. Addie is a perfect little 
mother, so gentle to them and self-denying. Cora 
loves to pet them—and tease them too, and they don’t 
like her—but every child here will be the better for 
Addie’s sweet patient motherliness. I sometimes 
have to take two of the little ones on my lap at once 
—always when J tell a story. 

THURSDAY—While singing “Two Robin Red- 
breasts,” Cora made a nest of one hand and put the 
fingers of the other handinfor birds. That suggested 
to me a way of representing it. So we played, our 
bodies were trees, our left arms, held out, a branch, 
left handa nest on the branch, then the little finger 
and the next one were little robins and the thumb an- 
other very fat little one. The first-finger on these, 
was the mother-bird hovering them and the middle 
finger the big papa-bird, who sat on the edge of the 
nest and “sang merrily.” When we sing “ I’ll try,”’ 
etc., we have the right hand in the air, moving the 
fingers, to show how they fly by trying. 

The older ones had the 4th Gift to-day, the younger 
ones the 3d. The little ones made from the two 
chairs, Papa’s boots standing together after he has 
come home tired and put on his slippers. Then: we 
turned them till the toes touched, took off the 
tops, and built a chimney at the back, then we each 
had a fireplace. I told them how people cooked with 
them before the age of stoves. They were delighted 
with the idea of a turkey, roasting, hanging by a 
string and twirling about, so I took the balls, fastened 
a thread in them,showed them how to twist the string, 
then they held the ball over the fire-place and roasted 
a turkey. The older ones became interested and 
asked that they might roast turkeys. I said yes, if 
they would ask the little ones to lend the balls, and 
could invent a fire-place with their oblong blocks. 
They planned several kinds, all good. Then they* 
wanted a fire. I gave them wax-balls for coal. 
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Harry wanted wires for wood; Cora wanted a long 
wire for a poker and a short one fora match, and 
paper and more wires for kindlings. I furnished 
them all, then they played, build a fire and roast a 
turkey. 

After lunch, the oldest had bookmark-work. 
Some are beginning crosses, over which they are very 
eager and happy. The little ones had papers and 
straws, and the others, not yet ready for bookmarks, 
had beads and copper wire. I had them string one 
red, two blue, and three yellow beads. When the 
wire is full, they bend it into shapes, circles, squares, 
etc. 

FripAy—After singing ‘‘ Happy every morning” 
Lucy suggested, that, at each table, the middle child 
cross hands and give them to its neighbors, and those 
at the ends give hands across to their opposite neigh- 
bors, thus making a circle. I like to follow their 
suggestions if possible, so we sing it again shaking 
hands in time till after we had sung “Love is all 
uniting.” We have been talking about “ Music in 
the Valley,” I tell them about one stanza each morning. 
After singing it, they say ‘* Now please tell us more 
about music,”’ then I take up each line and tell them 
all I can think of in connection with it, and ask their 
thoughts about it. I told them about “ Music in our 
sorrow” and in “our care” this morning, and they 
sang that part softly, then sang loudly and joyfully the 
next line “ Music in our gladness.” We are learning 
a Spring song. I simplified it some, nearly every- 
thing written for children needs that. One line I put 
in is, “As on the green branches you’re merrily 
swinging,” there, of their own accord they make the 
motion of swaying branches with their arms. How 
they delight in active expression—and in imagery too. 
The line they like best is “I want you to unite the 
brooks with your fingers.” 

I am pleased with Mollie this week. Before she 
has been indolent and inattentive. She has had some 
of the Gifts in another kindergarten (?), where she 
was not told anything about them, but always played 
as she liked with them. So she has acquired the 
habit of sitting idly, with finger in her mouth, or 
twisting her hair. She has been quite busy to-day. 

When I criticised her carelessly drawn * chairs” 
to-day, she said she “‘was playing they were worn 
out, just going to go to pieces.”” Her answer was so 
good that I agreed to it, saying, “ Well, let’s play they 
must be put away in the attic, and mamma has bought 
some pretty new ones, and won’t you make them for 
me?” Soshe drewtwo, and they were the best drawing 
she haseverdone. At lunch, after passing the orange, 
there were four pieces left. Six children said at once 
‘*I want a piece.” I said there wasn’t enough for 
six. Cora said “ Give it to me and Eddie?” Mattie 
said “Can’t you give it to me?” “But the rest want 
some just as badly as you do—some one must give up, 
who can?” All said *I’ll give up” except Cora. I 
told them how glad I was to see so many willing to 
give up, and asked if they didn’t think the best way 
was to give it to the younger ones, all agreed but Cora. 
Her sister was one of those willing to give up, which 
seemed to make Cora angry, She broke out with 
“T’ll bring a pop-corn ball and I won’t give you any, 
Mattie.” I said “Why not, Cora?” ‘Because I 
don’t want to.’? Then I lost patience and exclaimed, 
**Cora, what does make you so selfish!” A very 
absurd question to ask a child—though ’twas not really 
a question, as I didn’t expect an answer—only the 
weak expression of my discouragement and impa- 
tience. I wish for poor wayward Cora’s sake I had 
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the gift of second-sight, then I could be prepared to 
do and say first what was best for her. Now she takes 
me by surprise sometimes, and my patience does not 
then rise to meet her vagaries with the right remedy. 
By and by, when I thought twas all forgotten, she said 
quietly, ‘Sometime I’m going to put a chunk of lead 
down Mattie’s back,” I said ‘“Would you like to have 
her put one down your back?” ‘No, but she can’t. 
I can run faster than she can.” ‘ Does your papa 
ever do unkind or teasing things to you?” “No,” 
she said emphatically. ‘‘ But he is stronger than you, 
and can run faster, can’t he?’ ‘Yes,’ she said 
slowly. ‘* Your papa is kinder to you because he is 
stronger than you, Cora, so you must be kind to Mat- 
tie, just because you are stronger and can run faster 
than she.” She seemed to understand the compari- 
son. 

Clay to-day. Cora forgot her ill-feeling entirely, 
and was very happy making a flower pot and a cube, 
her work is very good. Addie is very slow and care- 
ful. Often she doesn’t get anything made, as she 
isn’t easily satisfied. Her work must be nearly per- 
fect, or she won’t keep it. She is Lucy’s opposite. 
I believe, clay is one of the best gifts for very young 
children, Willie likes it greatly. He holds it up to 
me and smiles very broadly. He can’t destroy it and 
yet it yields to him.— Mew Education. 


ee 
> 





NAUGHTY MIKE. 


AUGHTY Mike! I am sorry to say I had 

sometimes a very naughty boy or girl. I had 

met such a surprising success in my little rooms with 

my few scholars, that my fame had spread about the 

town. I received many calls from the school com- 

mittee, and was at last induced to take charge of the 
school in the village. 

Here I had over ninety pupils. Just imagine one 
hundred and eighty feet to make a noise! one hun- 
dred and eighty eyes, black, blue and gray, watching 
you! one hundred and eighty restless hands! and the 
buzzing of ninety mouths! 

I never had had any real trouble, and imagined all 
children to be manageable, although I knew some 
were lazy, some studious, and nearly all more or less 
rough. I soon had my ninety under control, and 
things were going on finely, when one day we re- 
ceived a call from two of the committee. 

I had the children read and sing, and was feeling 
quite proud of them, when one of the gentlemen, a 
kind old man, said he wished to say a few words to 
the school. 

You may imagine my surprise when he said: 

“Children, I am here on a very sad errand. I am 
hunting for a ¢hzef, and he is either in this room or 
the school above this. But I am quite sure we have 
tracked him to this room.” 

There was a terrible stillness. As soon as I could 
speak, I assured the gentleman there must be some 
mistake, as I was certain all in my school were hon- 
est children. 

“T hope so,” said he. ‘ But there have been 
several nice pencils, pens, and so forth taken from both 
rooms, and I am sorry to say I think you are mistaken. 
Eight pencils have. been taken to-day from the upper 
school, and as all the pupils there can give a satisfac- 
tory account of themselves, I think the thief mast be 
here.” 

I ran my eyes over the faces. 
ened, some indignant, but not one dishonest. 


Some looked fright- 
I felt 
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— confidence, and, turning to the gentleman, 7 
said : . 

“Dr. Hammond, I will watch faithfully. You 
know I never struck a blow, but I promise you if the 
guilty party is in my room, I will punish him with the 
big ruler, and in the presence of all the school.” 

The committee smiling, said they sincerety hoped 
I would not be obliged to raise my hand against any 
one of the children, and took their leave. 

Without saying more on the subject, I went on with 
the lessons; but in a quiet way I was carefully watch- 
ing. Soon I noticed that Mike Kellehan, a large boy 
of ten, had disappeared beneath his desk. After 
giving him a little time, I turned quickly and said, 
“‘ Mike, where are you?” 

Several little hands flew up, eager to tell me what 
I already knew—that Mike was creeping on the floor, 
two seats from his own. 

He soon raised his flushed face, saying, ‘I dropped 
my pencil.” 

I observed that he did got look me in the eye. 
Calling him to me, I said, “I want to see what you 
have in the right pocket of your trousers.” 

“ Plase, ma’am, there’s very little, indade,” said he. 

“T hope so,” I replied. ‘Turn in. I’m waiting.” 

He obeyed, and out came a ball, three marbles, 
strings, and some crumbs. ° 

“Very well, now empty the other pocket.” 

A broken knife, a ball of gum that showed marks of 
teeth, two large nails, a small top and a piece of lic- 
orice dropped upon the floor. 

I looked at the boy, and saw he was shaking like 
aleaf. I reflected a moment. Then I said, “ Mike, 
sit down on the step and pull off your right boot.” 

Catching his breath, he said quickly; 

“OQ, ma’am, ye wouldn’t ask me whin I’ve no stock- 
ings on this day!” 

*‘ Never mind that,”’ said I. 

«¢ But me right boot sticks like pitch, and I’ll break 
my back sure.” 

«¢ Then pull off the other one.” 

This came easily, and Mike’s great dirty feet made 
the scholars laugh. 

“Now, if you are‘really not strong enough, I’ll call 
two large boys who can help take off the other boot,” 
said I. 

Mike threw himself on his knees at my feet, and 
raising both hands, said: 

“And to be sure, I’m innocent as alamb. Now 
don’t be makin’ me tug at the other boot!” 

“Off it must come, Mike, and if you are innocent 
we shall all be happy to know it.” 

Seeing there was no help for it, he slowly pulled 
off the boot, and out dropped two nice pencils. 

It was so quiet in the room, my own voice almost 
frightened me as I said, “O, Mike, you so wicked, 
and I have been thinking you a good boy!” 

In my surprise, I had forgotten my threat, until I 
heard the murmur of the boys’ voices. “The big 
ruler,” —* She’ll whip him ”—* Shame, Mike!” 

It seemed impossible for me to whip him; but I 
knew I must keep my word. 

Taking the ruler I went toward the boy, the tears 
running down my cheeks. Mike saw them. With- 
out a word he held out his right hand. I gave him 
three unwilling but firm blows, then motioned him to 
go to his seat. Several of the children were crying; 
but Mike himself showed no signs of tears. Feeling 
strangely sick and tired, I told the children to lay 
aside their books, and dismissed the school for that 
afternoon. 
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Here let me say I learned a practical lesson that 
day. I was ashamed of myself because I had struck 
a child. I was tired, I was grieved, I was really 
almost sick. On that day I resolved to abandon 
school teaching, unless I could find some way to make 
children sorry without whipping them. And I always 
did find that way. 

One evening, two weeks later, when at home, I 
was told that Mrs. Kellehan, Mike’s mother, wished 
to see me. Supposing her call referred to her boy, 
and knowing she had the reputation of being a bad- 
tempered woman, I would not go into the room until 
my father promised to go with me. 

She was a large woman. She rose, and coming 
towards me as I entered the room, said in a loud 
voice: 

‘It’s me boy Mike I came about! And I’d like 
to know what ye’re made of, and what ye take him 
for! That’s the way ye bate him, is it, and I not 
hearing ‘of it till the day !’ 

I tried to tell her that I didn’t suppose I had hurt 
him badly, when more excited than ever, she 
screamed : 

“And ye own to it! Arrah! niver do the like 
again. Me and the old man we both bate him wid a 
strap, for a disgracin’ us this way, and a tellin’ us how 
ye didn’t hurt him ony. And Mike, says he, ‘I’d 
rather ye’d bate me all day than she to strike me 
three blows agin with the tears rollin’ down her face!” 

Mrs. Kellehan had only come to scold me because 
I did not whip Mike enough. It was hard for me to 
convince her that the tears had done more good than 
the whipping; but I made her promise me that she 
and her “ old man”’ would not beat poor Mike again 
for this wrong.— Wide Awake. 


« 
-— 





GRANDMOTHER GRAY. 
MARY K. BOUTELLE. 


FADED and fair, in her old arm-chair, 
Sunset gilding her thin white hair, 
Silently knitting, sits Grandmother Gray; 
While I on my elbows beside her lean, 
And tell what wonderful things I mean 
To have and to do, if I can, some day; 
You can talk so to Grandmother Gray— 
She doesn’t laugh nor send you away. 


I see as I look from the window-seat, 
A house there yonder across the street, 
With a fine French roof, and a frescoed hall; 
The deep bay windows are full of flowers; 
They’ve a clock of bronze that chimes the hours, 
And a fountain—I hear it tinkle and fall 
When the doors are open; “I mean,” I say, 
“To live in a house like that some day.”’ 
“Money will buy it,’”’ says Grandmother Gray. 


“ There’s a low barouche, all green and gold, 
And a pair of horses as black as jet, 
I’ve seen drive by—and before I’m old 
A turnout like that I hope to get. 
How they prance and shine in their harness gay! 
What fun ’twould be if they ran away !”’ 
“Money will buy them,” says Grandmother Gray. 


“ To-morrow, I know a great ship sails 
Out of port, and across the sea; 
Oh! to feel in my face the ocean gales, 
And the salt waves dancing under me! 
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In the old, far lands of legend and lay 
I long to roam—and I shall some day.” 

** Money will do it,” says Grandmother Gray. 


«And when, like me, you are old,” says she, 
“And getting and ‘going are done with, dear, 
What then, do you think, will the one thing be 
You will wish and need to content you here?” 
“Oh, when in my chair I have to stay, 
Love, you see, will content me,” I say. 
‘‘ That money won’t buy,” says Grandmother Gray. 


‘And sure enough, if there’s nothing worth 
All your care when the years are past, 
But love in heaven, and love on earth, 
Why not begin where you’!l end at last ? 
Begin to lay up treasure to-day, 
Treasure that nothing can take away, 
Bless the Lord!” says Grandmother Gray. 


—_—— 
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BEAUTIFY THE SCHOOL ROOM. 





N attractive school room is a benefit to 

both teacher and scholar. The bare 
walls and floor, and often the uncurtained 
windows, grow dull and monotonous to the 
weary little brains, always intent on variety 
and pleasure. It is easy to supplement these 
with objects alike interesting to younger and 
older. Out of fifty scholars, ten at least could 
be found who would bring a plant in a pot to 
stand in the window. If only a geranium, 


that hardy grower almost scorns attention and 
will bear almost any amount of cold. The 
two kinds of ivy, petunias sown in August in 
the garden, removed carefully to pots in Oc- 
tober, will flower all winter, and the sweet 
herbs taken from the garden will be fragrant 
and beautiful for months if they do not grow 


much in winter. If the teacher has no per- 
manent home in the summer, she can surely 
interest some one pupil during the summer to 
beg an old round pan and pierce a few holes 
in the bottom, fill with earth and plant curled 
parsley in it. What delight for any boy or 
girl to watch over this during the heat of sum- 
mer, preparatory to the winter spent in the 
school-room. Ah! but some will say: ‘We 
would never be allowed to hang up such a 
thing. Our trustees do not like the walls 
marred by nails; we are constantly preaching 
about defaced woodwork, and what we preach 
we must practice.’’ Very good. Let me sug- 
gest. Get a stout piece of lath, three or four 
stout nails, a stout boy, a hammer and a lad- 
der. Let him nail the lath on the very top of 
the woodwork of your sunniest window, and 
if the lath be twelve inches long your tin pan 
will hang from the end, free to droop its lovely 
green curly leaves over the sides and astonish 
as well as delight you through all the cold 
weather. 
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Some will say, who is to water these plants, 
and what if a cold snap should come and de- 
stroy them all in one night? The watering 
would be gladly performed successively by 
different pupils, and might be made a reward 
for good conduct, and the extreme cold of 
winter generally has its sure forerunner in the 
daytime, and then, before leaving the school- 
room, cover up the more delicate plants with 
a newspaper or your dust cloth, or perhaps 
remove them from the window nearer the 
stove or register. 

There are other means to be employed in 
decorating your school-rooms, such as pictures 
and appropriate school room mottoes. A 
room with pictures in it, and a room without 
pictures, differ by nearly as much as a room 
without windows. Noghing, we think, is more 
melancholy, particularly to a person who has 
to pass much time in his room, than blank 
walls and nothing on them; for picturesare loop 
holes of escape to the soul, leading it to the 
other scenes and other Spheres. It is such an 
inexpressible relief to some persons engaged 
in writing, or even reading, on looking up,. 
not to have his line of vision chopped square 
off by an odious white wall, but to find his 
soul escaping, as it were, through the frame of 
an exquisite picture, to other beautiful, and 
perhaps idyllic scenes, where the fancy ofa 
moment may revel, refreshed and delighted. 
It is winter in your world? perhaps it is sum 
mer in the picture: what a chanming moment- 
ary change and contrast ! 


— 
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GENIUS+LABOR=SUCCESS. 





A LL best gifts are marked ‘ not transfer- 
[\ able.” What has most delighted you 
cannot be reported, and it may even be 
doubted if the noblest lessons ever learned 
were of a kind that anybody could teach. 
Reading and writing may not, strictly speak- 
ing, come by nature, as everybody supposed, 
but the things did so come that are most 
worthy to be written and read. A divine in- 
tuition, full of world’s mastery, and the un- 
published law, lies in the soul of genius: like 
Moses in the Nile flags and lotus-beds, wait- 
ing for the watchful, working patient nurse, 
education, to bring it up and arm it with op- 
portunity and power. It is evolution; but 
evolution with a hand at the reel, unwinding 
the secret clew, lest it tangle into utter con- 
fusion and loss, as great gifts are apt to do 
without little gifts to look out for them. You 
wear your pearls with no thread when you 
trust to genius, unguarded by common sense, 
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or rely on the inspirations of your nature with- 
out the sturdy, laborious co-operation of your 
nurture. If they are net cast before swine 
with a prodigal recklessness, they will be likely 
to become scattered to the dogs through a 
foolish inaprovidence. 

Hard study is a drudgery which the bril- 
liant, lazy kind find it convenient to shirk, 
conscious that no training could give what 
they possess. But the more of that divine, 
unteachable gift there is within them, the 
greater should be the sweat of labor to put it 
in iron harness for noble use. Much thought, 
money, and muscle have mechanisms put into 
the problem of making the direct rush of 
steam drive machinery as water does, so con- 
verting its lightning speed into substantial 
force. But the fleet thing wants momentum ; 
it has no weight of dead matter to give power 
over resisting substances, and men must be 
content to go back to the old way, put an 
iron jacket on the subtle element, to compress 
the throbs of its fiery heart, and give them 
efficiency in the world of use. Any stray 
comet in the heavens might have taught them 
the futility of the now abandoned attempt ; 
plunging headlong into the sun, thousands of 
miles in a minute, it has not the force to 
brush one glittering dew-drop from the invis- 
ible gossamer on which great Jupiter has 
threaded his satellites. 

Genius, Inspiration, Intuition, splendid, 
luminous, swift things that they are, they 
cannot dispense with the solid, drudging 
muscle, the bone and sinew of work-day 
common sense. Meteoric they may be, as 
gases lying around loose, but as stars in the 
firmament of life, or engines of human pro- 
gress, they must submit to the law of mechan- 
ical equivalents—so much combustion for so 
much light, so much outgo of force for so 
much income of result. 

The most successful men of genius are just 
the men of clear, patient, diligent, plain com- 
’ mon sense, who-not disdain to labor for their 
laurels as for their bread, who plant their feet 
firmly on this earth while their heads seem 
lost among the stars. 

One of the one-eyed who play king to the 
blind, argues that Shakespeare cou/d not have 
written the plays that bear his name, because 
he was content to live in Stratford, lend 
money, and buy and sell with his neighbors ! 
Let this critic open his eyes and he will see 
that only a man level to all human interests 
and human sympathies, could have produced 
those wonderful works, which seem to every 
man, of whatever condition and trade, the 
work of a fellow-craftsman, 
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The variety that supposes common labors, 
and humble relations with men, are un- 
worthy of great natures, makes daily ship- 
wreck of very respectable talents that start out 
for the sublime Teneriffe of genius, and get 
lost in the fogs of isolation. It is true you 
see only here and there a commanding peak 
among the mountains of earth, but look at 
their. basis and you will find they touch knees 
with all the brotherhood of little hills, and 
have only become vast by the more strenuous 
upheaval of the same substratum of primeval 
granite that upholds the cotter’s garden-patch. 

A perfect work of art like the Venus de 
Medici, seems as eternal hitherto as it prom- 
ises to be hereafter. And yet every line and 
contour is the product of careful, unwearying 
toil, where the hand wrought as laboriously 
as the wall-builder’s breaking stone by the 
roadside. 

Observing the perfect poise of a gigantic 
steam engine, silent and polished in its own 
quiet nook, yet driving a thousand clamoring, 
clattering, buzzing machines, for a hundred 
noisy industries, you are apt to lose the sense 
of its power in the exquisite repose of its 
action. The mind that produced it impressed 
the unthinking in the same way. ‘The long, 
hard labor of brain and hand, with the toss- 
ings of sleepless nights, and the clang of a 
hundred anvils, are things we are liable to 
forget as we look into the clear, gray eye, 
that has tracked one of the greatest powers. 
of nature, from Wait’s rattling tea-kettle to 
Corliss’s last steam giant feeding a city with 
a river. 

Nothing but a broad foundation in the 
common elements of our humanity, can give 
poise and permanence to the exceptional 
natures that tower above us. Let a man be- 
ware of his genius, and keep well set on his 
two feet. Reason and common sense move 
on by the normal processes of mental loco- 
motion, thought, and industry; and then if 
the wings of inspiration come to his help over 
unbridged chasms, they will be fresh for the 
service ; and the lover of glory will get full 
as much astonishment out of beholders as if 
he had kept in the clouds, and had his meals 
passed up to him in a balloon. Milton could 
play the pedagogue as well as write ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost ;’? and Burns knew a plow-handle as in- 
timately as he did the pen; and one Ben 
Franklin, after lassoing the lightning, could 
tell you how to make a good penny. But 
more than this, the very genius itself has 
wrought its master-pieces by patient, labor- 
ious attention to little details: and it is only 
by incessant toil that the thing done seems so. 
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easy to do. It takes longer to file and polish 
out the hammer strokes than to forge your 
great work at white heat ; and yet every mo- 
tion of that most wearying task goes to obliter- 
ate the records of hardship, till one might say, 
you have scarcely succeeded in doing a grand 
thing till you have made it seem easy enough 
for anybody. But the man who is tempted 
to do it will know, and everyone able to do 
it will know, and the glory of such success 
will come from intelligent admirers. 

If a man have that ancient lop-eared hack, 
Mediocrity-——‘‘that a woman can drive !’’— 
he may be indifferent to the reins, and take a 
nap as he goes; but if he have harnessed that 
winged hypogriff shod with lightning, which 
we call Genius, Inspiration, Damon, he shall 
have him well in hand, work and watch, and 
bide no fooling—or share the fate of Phaeton. 

N. E. Journal Education. 


— 
on 





ON THE SPELLING REFORM. 


DR. J. BOOTH. 


IR: One would have thought that the total col- 
lapse of the phonetic reform of spelling the Eng- 
lish language, as advocated in, and illustrated some 
years ago by, a newspaper called the Phonetic Nuz, 


would have deterred others from entering on the same 
barren path of unprofitable discussion. It would 
seem, however, that the London School Board, besides 
its own numerous and special duties, has imposed 
upon itself the somewhat arduous task of revolutioniz- 
ing the English language. The objections to any 
such scheme are so manifold that it is not easy to state 
them within the compass of a short letter in your col- 
umns, 

In the first place, the phonetic system would intro- 
duce into the meaning of words and sentences still 
greater uncertainty than exists at present. Let us 
attempt to phonetize, for example, the following sim- 
ple sentences: 

“Tt is right that I should write about the rite of 

-confirmation,”’ becomes “It is rz¢e that I should rite 

about the rze,’”’ etc.; or, “he told the sexton, and the 
sexton tolled the bell’’; or, if we spell in accordance 
with Cockney pronunciation, the simple sentence, 
“ He had his hat un his head,” becomes ‘*‘e€ ad is at 
on is ed.” 

It would be easy to add to these examples to any 
extent, but there are still more vital objections to any 
and every scheme of spelling reform. 

Dr. Whewell, in his “History of the Inductive 
Sciences,” in the chapter on Geology, admirably 
observes,— Though our comparison might be bold, 
it would be just, if we were to say that the English 
language is a conglomerate of Latin words bound 
together in a Saxon cement: the fragments of the 
Latin being partly portions introduced directly from 
the parent quarry with all their sharp edges, and partly 
pebbles of the same material, obscured and shaped by 
long rolling in a Norman or some other channel,” 
Shall these precious fragments and memorial pebbles 

‘be ground.down into powder in the mill of the spell- 
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ing reformers, who either forget, or do not seem to 
know, that words have a history of theirown? Shall 
we mask the Roman origin of Cirencester and 
Towcester by spelling them Sissiter and Touster; or 
shall we vary the spelling from Room to Rome, as the 
mode of pronouncing the name of the Eternal City 
has changed within the last century and a half? 
Shall we spell od/eege, because such was Pope’s pro- 
nunciation of the word? or shall we spell the word 
oblige because such is the modern style? Shall we 
spell potatoes, ’taturs, in accordance with the estab- 
lished pronunciation of those classes for whose con- 
venience phonetic spelling is proposed? Instances 
might be added without number of changes in the 
pronunciation of words. ; 

As words may be spelt phonetically in different 
ways, who is to decide authoritatively as to the proper 
mode? or may every man spell phonetically as seems 
good to him in his own eyes? 

Again, let us assume that the English language has 
become phonetized according to some new pattern, 
What is to become of our great libraries? Shall the 
industry, learning, genius, and eloquence of those 
whose labors for successive generations have ennobled 
their country and their kind, bestowing upon them 
“‘an everlasting possession’””—shall those grand mon- 
uments of our civilization be reduced to mounds of 
waste paper, covered with the symbols of an obsolete 
spelling as unintelligible to our future phonetists as the 
spelling of Chaucer or Spenser is to those of our own 
day? 

But, for argument’s sake, let us assume that some 
new scheme for phonetizing the English language 
were by law established. It would immediately be 
necessary to transliterate some of our principal books. 
What about a phonetized Bible, or—as it would be 
now spelt—Bibel? How would the British public 
receive such a Bible garnished with Mr. Lowe’s thir- 
teen new letters (not fifteen), just half as many as the 
present alphabet? How would people like the new 
form Xvriste? Is Shakespeare also to be transformed, 
and Milton? or are they to be left in the pristine 
barbarism of the exploded spelling? Only think of 
educated men, engaged in the hurry and business of 
life, going to school again, and painfully learning to 
transliterate the language into its new and uncouth 
forms! 

Correct spelling is just as much the result of read- 
ing, as reading is of spelling. ‘The eye is a more faith- 
ful guide than the ear. When one who reads with 
facility takes up a book, he never thinks of pronounc- 
ing the words as he reads. There is a silent associa- 
tion between the word in the page and the idea sig- 
nified. Were the spelling to be materially altered, 
this association would be broken, and the reader 
would be compelled to read the phonetized English 
as if it were a foreign language. 

But, independently of these collateral and inci- 
dental disadvantages, there is one objection fatal to 
the whole scheme. It is proposed to base spelling 
on pronunciation. But pronunciation changes not 
only from age to age, but from county to county. Is 
our new phonetic spelling to be based on the pro- 
nunciation of the present day, that is to say, on that 
now common in the streets of London? If so, what 
about the natives of our remote counties? They all 
have their own peculiar forms of pronunciation; why 
should they not have their own peculiar forms of 
phonetic spelling? The uneducated and untrav- 
eled natives of one county can scarcely understand 
the spoken language of a distant county. The Som- 
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ersetshire man cannot well understand the York- 
shireman, neither do the men of Kent know much 
about Tim Bobbin’s dialect. Are provincial newspa- 
pers to fashion their systems of spelling in accord- 
ance with the pronunciations of their different locali- 
ties? How are we to deal with the Colonies? or 
with the English-speaking settlements scattered over 
the face of the globe? Is the London School Board 
to impose on them the peculiar system of phonetic 
spelling it may adopt, without giving them any voice 
in the matter ? 

In one respect, the English language is not unlike 
the Chinese. Place a page of a common English 
book before a native of any part of England, he will 
understand what he reads. Let him read aloud the 
same page to the unlettered natives of different coun- 
ties, they would scarcely understand what he was 
saying. 

The spelling of the English language has become 
stereotyped, so to speak, for the last 150 years. Ina 
volume of a common book now before me (Rapin’s 
History of England, printed in 1720), on turning 
over the pages, I find but two words in which the 
spelling differs from that now in use, peny and repud- 
lick instead of penny and republic. During the pre- 
ceding century, changes in spelling were very much 
greater. It is proposed to base spelling, which is 
fixed and stable, on pronunciation, a loose and shifting 
foundation. Whatever change for the future may be 
made in the spelling of the English language must 
be effected by the slow and imperceptible influence of 
usage—of the usage which has made it what it is, 
and which controls and guides all living languages ; 
as Horace truly said, 

**Si volet usus, 
Quem penes arbitrium, et jus, et norma loquendi.” 

Nothing shows the power of usage more than the 
torrent of slang which in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury has polluted the “ pure well of English unde- 
filed.” 

Neither the Reports of Royal Commissioners, nor 
Acts of Parliament founded thereon, nor the regula- 
tions of Governments, still less the action of School 
Boards; will have the slightest permanent effect to 
modify the established spelling of the English lan- 
guage, not even though we were to act on the sug- 
gestion of a Bishop, one of the promoters of the 
scheme, and “form societies who would pledge them- 
selves, both in writing and in print, to spell phoneti- 
cally, and so discard the present system.” 

What would be the result of establishing such a 
system of spelling in the National Schools? The 
certain result would be to teach the children of the 
poor a debased and uncouth spelling, while the 
higher and middle classes would cleave to the estab- 
lished etymological spelling, founded on immemorial 
prescription, and consecrated by use; so that thereby 
another line of strong demarcation would be drawn 
between the rich and the poor. They would not 
even have the same Bible! Should one of these poor 
children strive to rise out of the rank to which this wise 
School Board would thus forever doom him, he 
must, as a first step, endeavor to unlearn the pho- 
netic spelling of the poor school. 

To attempt to alter long-established forms or sys- 
tems in literature and science is by no means a novel 
idea. The French mathematicians in the first French 
revolution agreed to alter the Sexagesimal division of 
the circle, and to divide it into 400 degrees; thus 
decimalizing the divisions of the circle. This new 
division, which had everything in its favor save one 
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—the existence of works and tables in the old divis- 
ion—was established by law; valuable works were 
published based thereon—amongst others, the M/écan- 
igue Céleste, the immortal work of Laplace—yet, not- 
withstanding the numerous arguments in its favor, 
the French themselves for several years past have 
gone back to the Sexagesimal division of the circle, 
and relegated the Centesimal to the obscure position 
of an example in a Zrigonometry for school boys! 
Shall the proposed new spelling—which has not a 
thousandth part of the arguments in its favor that the 
Centesimal Division had—be partially adopted, to run 
the same course, and figure as an Zxercise in the 
Examination Papers of our boys and girls in the year 
I 

Still further, there can be no doubt that a duodecimal 
scale of notation would, in many respects, be better 
than our present decimal scale: for instance, 12 has 
many more divisors than 10; and there would be 
only two new symbols required to represent 10 and 
1t. Though often recommended for use, it has never 
been adopted, the decimal notation having been too 
long and firmly established. 

Some years ago strenuous exertions were made to 
introduce a decimal system of coinage into this coun- 
try. The florin was put into circulation, and the 
half-crown suppressed. The Committee of Council 
on Education recommended that the system should 
be fully treated of and explained in the school-books 
on arithmetic. Now, after the lapse of several years, 
this system of decimal coinage, with all its signal ad- 
vantages, seems to be cast aside, and the half-crown, 
an anomaly in decimal coinage, has lately been again 
issued from the Mint. 

I mention these instances of failure in projected re- 
forms which had much to recommend them, in order 
that our phonetic reformers may not be too sanguine of 
securing immediate and signal success. 

London Educational Times. 
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THE GOLD OF THE WORLD, 





HE bulk of gold in the world steadily increases, 
though the amount is but roughly approximated. 

‘len years ago it was estimated at about $5,950,000,- 
ooo in value, It must be greatly larger now, though 
we have no fixed data for approximating the amount. 
But it may be/of interest to see what the bulk of the 
smaller sum, ten years ago, would be if it were all 
melted and run together. Pure gold is more than 
nineteen times as heavy as water, and a cubic foot of 
water weighs a thousand ounces avoirdupois. <A 
cubic foot of gold would weigh then over nineteen 
thousand ounces avoirdupois, and every such ounce of 
fine gold is worth (according to our coinage) some- 
what more than eighteen dollars—so that the whole 
cubic foot of gold would be worth a little more than a 
third of a million dollars. A cubic yard of solid gold 
would be worth twenty-seven times as much as that, 
or over nine million dollars; and 660 cubic yards 
would contain somewhat more than the $5,950,000,- 
000 of gold in the world ten years ago. ‘lhese 660 
cubic yards would be contained within a room about 
fifteen teet high, twenty-four feet wide and forty-eight 
feet long; say, a good-sized parlor or a store ot mod- 
erate size. ‘‘ But,’ says some one, “gold is so very 
malleable that even this small bulk ot it would gild 
almost the Whole earth.” But he either overestimates 
the malleability of gold, or, more likely, underes- 
timates the sizeof theearth. Ittakes 1,280,000 leaves 
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of the thinnest gold foil to make an inch in thickness 
or about 15,333,000 to make a foot, or 46,000,000 to 
ayard. Accubic yard of gold, then, could be beaten 
out so as to cover 46,000,000 square yards, somewhat 
less than 10,000 acres, for there are 4840 square yards 
to the acre. Then, as there are 640 square acres to the 
square mile, the whole 600 cubic yards of gold could 
be beaten out so as to cover about 10,000 square 
miles; that is, a tract only 100 miles square—less than 
the extent of Vermont, and a little more than a fifth 
of either New York or Pennsylvania. 


-— 
> 





KINDERGARTEN TRAINING. 


[THE following account of the closing exercises of 
Miss Burritt’s training school for Kindergarten- 
ers, in Philadelphia, is from the Mew Education, 
published at Milwaukee.—Ep. ] 

T was an eminently refined and intelligent 

audience which was gathered together in the 
upper school room of the Friends’ building, 
Fifteenth and Race streets, Saturday after- 
noon, to listen to the commencement essays 
of the latest normal class of Miss Ruth R. 
Burritt’s training school for Kindergartners. 
The bright, airy room, with its Quaker look 
of spotless primness, the sunshiny day, the 
motherly, earnest, thoughtful faces of the 
women, and the subdued manner of the few 
men present, made one think of that meeting 
of the pilgrims in the upper chamber of the 
House Beautiful, which Bunyan tells about. 
The assembly was called to order by Miss 
Burritt, who presided. She is the same who 
attracted so much attention during the Cen- 
tennial, at the kindergarten attached to the 
Woman’s Pavilion. She is a tiny bit of a 
‘ woman, not young, not beautiful, but with a 
face so full of earnest purpose, a soul so en- 
thusiastic, a will so indomitable, and a spirit 
so energetic, that one forgets in watching her 
that the gray is beginning to come in her hair, 
and the graceful outlines and fairer tints of 
former days have passed away. When the 
hum of many voices was silent, she said : 

‘*It has frequently been asked by persons 
ignorant of the principles of the ‘ new educa- 
tion,’ What can there be in this system to 
study? Do persons need a course of training 
to prepare them to teach children? In every 
other department of life preparation for a 
special vocation is recognized. In nature all 
the organisms below man, from the smallest 
atom up to the ‘ connecting link,’ have found 
able exponents in such men as Tyndall, Hum- 
boldt, Agassiz, and Darwin. Is a little child, 
made in the very image of God, of less im- 
portance? Wethink not. Thanks toa kind 
Providence, in the person of Frederick Free- 
bel, the child, too, has its interpreter. For 
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of him may be truly said, that not since Jesus 
of Nazareth lived upon the earth, taking little 
children in His arms and blessing them, has 
one so loved, so well understood and provided 
for the child and its childish needs. ‘To so 
educate these little ones that they may fulfil 
their destiny—which is to return to God and 
dwell with Him forever—is the aim of Free- 
bel’s kindergarten education. ‘That we may, 
in our humble way, show you the means he 
uses to accomplish this, is our object in ap- 
pearing before you at this hour.” 

Then followed the essays, four in number: 
the first, entitled ““The Kindergarten, the Basis 
of Physical Development,’’ was by Grace E. 
Spiegle. Starting with that well-known fact, 
the restless, resistless activity of the little child, 
she showed clearly that the reason for this lay 
in the inherent nature of things, for man is at 
the beginning mostly physical, and his phys- 
ique needs development and will have it; 
hence it is as natural for the child to be con- 
stantly in motion as it is for it to breathe. 
Froebel, she said, not only recognized this 
fact in common with other thinkers and edu- 
cators before him, but he was the first tomake 
this spontaneous activity a means of education 
as well as of pleasure, which he did in his 
marches, ball games, and movement plays. 
Louie Blatz followed, her paper treating of the 
‘‘Moral and Religious Culture of Childhood.” 
She began by a reference to our criminal rec- 
ords and some statistics showing that those 
convicted of crime were for the most part 
ignorant as well as vicious. But since all 
breakers of the moral law are not convicted, 
since dishonesty is found among the learned, 
too, and fraud and corruption are high in 
power in our land to-day, it would seem that 
education does not educate mankind out of 
evil, implying a fault here—a lack of moral 
and religious culture. This lack the new edu- 
cation supplies, training the child from its ear- 
liest years to consider and fulfil its duties both 
to God and man. The third essayist on the 
programme, Angelina Brooks, answered most 
clearly and pertinently the oft-repeated query, 
‘¢Why is reading not taught in the kindergar- 
ten?’ This lady’s arguments were so logical, 
her conclusions so reasonable, and her points 
so well put, that certainly not one of thaf audi- 
ence would ever ask the question again; and 
if they could not answer it as well as she did, 
they could at least give the gist of her reply, 
which was: ‘‘ It is not that we are doing so 
little, but that we are doing so much, that we 
decline to teach reading in the Kindergarten.” 

The closing essay was by Lelia E. Patridge, 
and was upon ‘‘Woman’s Work in the 
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World.” The idea developed was that God 
having created woman as a helpmeet for man, 
she had always striven to become such, and 
had sought through the ages of history her 
place and work in the world. What this is, or 
rather, what this should be, is the perplexing 
problem of the present generation, which the 
kindergarten is destined tosolve. The child is 
to be the bond of peace and harmony between 
the two sexes, and in the training of children 
—the men and women of the future—accord- 
ing to this grand system, woman finds at last 
her true vocation, and because those so 
trained shall be perfectly developed and har- 
moniousshe shall accomplish what she has long 
sought—the elevation of the race, At the 
close of her essay the speaker addressed a few 
parting words to her classmates, and an expres- 
sion of appreciation to Miss Burritt for her 
wise and faithful teachings, and then, turning 
to Miss Elizabeth Peabody, the celebrated 
educator, through whose influence Frcebel’s 
system was first introduced into this country, 
who occupied a seat upon the platform, she 
said: ‘*To our venerable kindergarten 
mother, whose white hairs are a crown of 
glory, our grateful thanks are due, and we 
are glad and proud to belong to that large 
band who shall rise up and call her blessed.’ 
Here followed a few words from Miss Pea- 
body, explanatory of the object of the As- 
sociation called ‘‘ The American Froebel 
Union.” Miss Burritt then dismissed the 
audience, and after glancing at the remarka- 
bly fine samples of kindergarten work displayed 
about the room, it filed down the stairs, and 
the Froebel commencement was over. 


—_<—_—____—— 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


HE following were the questions prepared 

by the California State Board of Exami- 

nation, and used in all the counties at the re- 

‘ cent quarterly examinations for teachers’ cer- 
tificates : 

ORTHOGRAPHY.—( 00 credits.) 


1. What are dia- 
critical marks? Place the proper marks over the 
following words: Often, dessert, mercy, finale, allop- 
athy, Colorado. (10 credits.) 2. Spell correctly the 
following words: Ricochet, elysian, calliope, Yukon, 
phrenzy, adze, idyl, criticize, peer, diaphragm, Meiggs, 
Guernsey, depot, precious, alias, Lynn, gorgeous, or- 
thoepy, monopolize, arch, buttress, peasant, exceed, 
chaos, contumacious. (50 credits.) 3. Give three 
ways by which derivations may be formed. (10 
credits.) 4. Give two examples of primitive, two of 
derivative, and two of compound words. (10 credits.) 
5. Give all the ways of spelling the following words: 
Oar, (ore, o’er) seer, (sere, cere) you, (yew, ewe) site, 
(sight, cite) fain, (feign, fane). 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 
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GRAMMAR.—10 questions, 10 credits each.-1. What 
is the difference between a relative pronoun and a 
conjunctive adverb? 2. Why are intransitive verbs 
not used in the passive voice? 3. When a verb has 
two subjects, differing in person and number, how are 
these subjects arranged, and with which should the 
verb agree? 4. Parse the italicized words in the fol- 
lowing sentences: He fe/t disposed to go. He brought 
me some fruit. We are come too late. Would it not 
be better to remain? The problem seemed easy to 
solve. Isaw him coming. 5. How can you change 
acomplex to a single sentence? Give an example. 6. 
Compare humble, square, much. 7. Define case as 
the property of a noun. 8. What is meant by “gov- 
ernment,’’ and “agreement?” 9g. Syllabilize conveni- 
ent, pecuniary, genius, gnome, 10, Give an example 
of a sentence, phrase, and clause. 

ARITHMETIC.— Zo questions, 10 credits each. 2. A 
merchant bought 240 metres of silk at $2 per M, and 
sold it at $1.95 per yard. Did he gain, or lose, and 
how much? 3. How many wine gallons will a cis- 
tern contain which is 9% feet long, 4% feet wide, and 
5% feet deep? 4. Sold lumber on commission of 5 
per cent. Invested net proceeds in dry goods at 2 
per cent. commission. My whole commission was 
$70. What was the value of the lumber and the dry 
goods? 5. A dry goods merchant sells cloth for 
$168, by which he gains 20 per cent. What must be 
the advanced price so that he can deduct § per cent. 
and still make the same profit? 6. A broker invests 
$3000 worth of gold in U. S. 6’s, which were worth 
102 per cent. in currency. What was his annual in- 
come from the investment, gold being at 134 per cent.? 
And what the rate per cent? 7. What relative quan- 
tities of silver 3f pure, 5-6 pure, and 9-10 pure, will 
make a mixture 7% pure? Prove. 8. What is the 
circumference of a circle whose diameter is fifteen 
rods? g. How much less will it cost to fence 40 acres 
of land in the form of a square, than in the form of a 
rectangle of which the breadth is ¥ the length, the 
price per rod being $1.40. 10. Explain the required 
method of teaching Arithmetic in the public schools, 

GEOGRAPHY.—/0 questions, 5 credits each. 1. What 
is the season of the year at Cape Horn in July? 2. 
What advantages are derived from ocean currents ? 
3. Draw an outline map of the locality which is the 
field of the present war? 4. What are isothermal 
lines, and do they follow lines of latitude? 5. What 
rivers and lakes of the Pacific side of the continent 
have no visible outlet? 6. Name the dairy, lumber 
and mining counties of California. 7. Where is the 
Isle of Man? Prince George’s Islands? 8. What 
are the commercial products of the Phillipines? 9. 
Name ten of the principal rivers of California. -10. 
Name ten of the principal mountains of California. 

READING.—25 credits. 1. What is meant by a 
folio, a quarto, and an octavo volume? Give proper 
abbreviation for each. 2. What are the uses of the 
apostrophe, hyphen, caret, and cedilla? Give exam- 
ples. 3. Give analysis and method of teaching “The 
Hare and the Tortoise,”’ as found in the Fourth 
Reader. 4. How do you know that your pupils un- 
derstand what they they read? 5. Why do you hear 
a reading class read? 

ORAL READING.—z25 credits. The examiners 
should require each candidate to read a few stanzas in 
poetry, a few paragraphs in prose, and mark the 
credits considering three things, viz.: Ease and ex- 
pression, also accent and emphasis. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE.— 5 questions, 10 credits 
each. 1. Name the characteristics of a good question 
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8. Keep a sharp review of what they have learned 
at each exercise. 
g. See if they can count the letters in the word cat. 


10, Show the picture of a cat, then the word cat, | 


then the elements c-a-7. 

11. Remember to impress on the child that every 
letter stands for a sound, and that the letter should be 
seen, heard, and repeated again and again, till the 
letter and the sound are associated, 

12. As pupils advance in their work of reading and 
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spelling words, let them repeat and spell all the words 
they can recall. This admirable re- 
view. 

The ingenious teacher will devise various measures 
| by which to secure the attention of young children. 
They cannot all be written out, but if teachers in 
primary schools would communcate to Zhe Fournal 
any successful methods of their own, it would be of 
great value. To all teachers the best methods are of 
| the highest degree of importance.—J/. E. Fournal., 
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#.P. WICKERSHAM, ... . » J. P. M’CASKEY. 


HE meeting of the State Teachers’ Asso- 

ciation at Reading, which is called for 
July 23d, should be largely attended. The 
date fixed is some two weeks earlier than 
usual, but the time is well chosen. The 
eastern part of the State is always largely 
represented at these sessions, and no point 
could have been%elected more likely to insure 
a large representation of teachers and educa- 
tional men generally, than our sister city, 
Reading, ‘‘ beautiful for situation” and easy of 
access from all directions The programme 
is given herewith; also the various railroad 
arrangements and rates of charges at the sev 
eral hotels. Berks county will do her duty. 
Shall there not be gratifying returns from 
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2 b. M.— Separate Colleges for Females, Rev. T. C. 
Strong, D. D., President Pennsylvania Female Col 
lege. 

3 P. Mi—Report on Draft of Bill for the Practical 
Organization of Associative Educational Forces in 
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Society outside of the School System, W. 5S. Scho- 
field, Chairman Special Committee. 

8 p, M.— Zhe Moral Element in Education, Rev. 
I. N. Hays, Principal Cumberland Valley Normal 
School, 

THURSDAY, JULY 25TH. 

9 A. M.—TZhe High School: ts Right toa Place 
and Support, Prof. W. C. Lyne, Washington, Pa. 

10:30 A, M.—Kindergarten, Miss R. S. Walk, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

2 Pp. M.—Compulsory Education 
Ermentrout, Kutztown, Pa. 

8 p. M_—A platform meeting on behalf of Educa- 
tion, when addresses will be made by a number of 
eminent gentlemen, The following will be invited: 
Gov. Hartranft, Hon. J. P. Wickersham, Judge 
Woodward, Hon. H. Clymer, Hon. D. Ermentrout, 
and Hon. C. F. Evans. 

All mentioned above are under positive promise to 
be present or send their papers to be read if they are 
prevented from coming. The people of Reading ex- 
tend a cordial welcome. The other arrangements 
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the rest of the State when the list of attend- 
ance comes to be made up? 


THE twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Teachers’ Association will be held at | 
Reading, commencing on July 23 and ending July | 
25. The Executive Committee has provided the fol- | 
lowing 

PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES. 
TUESDAY, JULY 23D. 

2 p.M.—Address of Welcome, J. Howard Jacobs, 
of Reading. Response in behalf of the Association, 
Rev. Geo. P. Hays, Chairman Executive Committee. 
President's Inaugural, W, N. Aiken, Superintendent 
Lawrence County, Pa. Discussion of the Inaugural. 

8 Pp. M.—Methods of Physical Culture in Schools, 
Miss L. E. Patridge, Philadelphia, Pa. 

8:30 P. M.— Russia ana Its People, Hon. A. G. 
Curtin, Ex-Governor Pennsylvania. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 24TH. 
g A. M-—The Labor Question, Miss Maria L. 
Sanford, Swarthmore, Pa. 
10:30 A. M.—L£ducation Concerning Political Du- 
ties, Rev. L. H. Bugbee, D. D., President Allegheny | 
College. 


are in the hands of an efficient local committee. An 
interesting meeting is expected, anda full attendance 
invited, Gro. P. Hays, Washington. 
S. A. BAER, Audzfown. 
V. B. Curtis, Corry. 
J. C. GRAHAM, Meadville 
Miss S. I. Lewis, Westfield, 
Executive Ct 
LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

The Association will meet at the First Presbyterian 
Church, Reading. 

Hotei accommodations can be had, per day, at the 
Mansion House, $2.25; at the American House, 
$2.00; at the Keystone House and Mishler’s Hotel, 
from $1.50 to $2.00; at the Berks County House, the 
City Hotel, and the Merchants’ Hotel, $1.25; at the 
Seyfert Mansion, $1.50. Those desiring accommo 
dations in private families, will address Supt. R. K. 
Buehrle, Chairman of the Local Committee. 


RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad main line and all divi- 
sions and branches, will sell excursion tickets to those 
having “orders.”” Said “orders” are to be had, by 
























































sending name of the person intending to 1 
follow For Philadelphia and Erie Div 
Supt. V. G. Curtis, Corry,and from Supt. T. | 
Montoursville; for 
hington; Hon. H. Houck, H 
and Sam’l A. Baer, Kutztown; tt 
from Hon. H. Houck and Sam’! A. Baer. 
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obt orders for excursion tickets by 

July 15, to A. H. McCulloh, Chaml ( 
The following will sell ¢ t 

orders Philadelphia and Reading, a 


1 branches, the Lebigh Valley, the N 


Wilmington and R l 
, Wilmington and Baltim 
7 
THI Journal Official, France, p 
bill under consideration in the Fren 


bly. It places 100,000 francs in the | 
the Minister of Public Instruction, to |] 
in bringing to Paris during the vacat 
reatest possible } 
hose engaged in the work of educat 


they may see the Exposition and att 


prop sed educational conferences 

gives the Minister power to appoint 

commission to organize the reunion at 
| » effect the project. The conferen 
be held in the palace of Trocadero 

PEDAGOGICAL meetings and confers 

proj cted in connection with the great 
ition at Paris, after the manner of tho 
in the Pennsylvania Educational Hall, 
Centennial. We hope some American 
tors may be able to be present at th 


{ 
publish a report of the proce ding 


comes to us from the New York Silicat 
Slate Company, and is a marvel of cl 
1 excellence. The slate is in book 


in 


and presents eight surfa 


The size is such that it can be carrie 
ordinary school-book—a strong point 
vantage over the heavier stone s 
takes the pencil 
cleaned without moisture, by the use 
Silicate Slate Cleaner, a simple bunch 


surtace 


] 


fac torily, by use of which also the un 

of spitting on the slate may be correct 

commend both slate and cleaner to our 
ers, who are referred elsewhere in th 
to the advertisement of the Company. 


THE Seventy-ninth Annual Meeting 


at Put-in Bay, July 2d, 3d, and 4th. 
lhe American Institute of Instructi 
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main line, from Dr. ¢ 


number of teachers 


THE latest improvement in Slated St 


two outer surfaces being ruled in the dif 


series for spelling, music, or kindergarte 


chamois skin, which answers the purpose 


Ohio Teachers’ Association will meet thi 
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fice. What he did in connection with the 
Centennial Exposition alone cost months of 
hard work. He has richly earned a trip of 
this kind, and there is not a man in the State 
who will begrudge him the time it will take 
to make it. 


THE High School, of York, held its annual 
commencement in the Court House, on Thurs- 
day, May 3oth. The procession, headed bya 
band of music, was formed at the High School. 
The Superintendent and teachers, the Board 
of Directors and the alumni of the school, 
marched with the graduates and undergradu- 
ates to the Court House. The house was 
crowded as it never was before, and a meet- 
ing as large could probably have been organ- 
ized of those who could not be admitted. The 
exercises, consisting of speeches and essays by 
the young ladies and gentlemen, interspersed 
with music, were very interesting, and were 
listened to with great attention by the large 
audience. The State Superintendent deliv- 
ered a short address, and presented their di- 
plomas to the members of the class. Prof. 
Shelly, the Superintendent, closed the exer- 
cises with some appropriate remarks. 

The week of the commencement was a busy 
week for the public schools of York. There 
was an exhibition of scholars’ work which at- 
tracted much attention, an examination of 
the various classes in the High School, the 
Junior Entertainment, the Reunion of the 
Alumni, and the High School Reunion. The 
schools of York show all the signs of a vigor- 
ous life, and it may safely be said that no 
city or town in the commonwealth has made 
more substantial progress in its school affairs 
within the last ten years. Superintendent 
Shelly and the Board of Directors are doing 
a ncble work; for which all good citizens 
thank them. 


THE State Superintendent also attended the 
commencement exercises of the High School 
at Columbia, on Thursday afternoon, June 


6th. The graduating class consisted of nine 
young ladies and gentlemen. ‘The exercises 
took piace in the Opera House, and were at- 
tended by a large and cultivated audience. 
On the platform with the class were the di- 
rectors, the superintendent and the faculty of 
the school. The essays and orations were 
very creditable. ‘The music was mainly fur- 
nished by the class. ‘The State Superintend- 
ent delivered an address, and Superintendent 
Ames made some excellent remarks to the 
members of the class in presenting them their 
diplomas. 
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Great improvement has been made in the 
schools of Columbia within the last few years 
The school buildings are now, as a whole, 
well adapted to the purpose. No school 
house in the State has attached to it more 
beautiful grounds than the High School. The 
schools are well organized and work harmo 
niously. The course of study has been ar- 
ranged with great care. The spirit of the 
teachers’ institute is admirable. Members of 
the school board are deeply interested in pub- 
lic schools, and are quick to adopt all proper 
measures to promote their efficiency. And 
Superintendent Ames has vitalized the whole 
system. 


Tue exhibit of the United States depart- 
ment at the Paris Exhibition attracts much 
attention, and occasions no little surprise to 
the untraveled European. ‘The following ex 
tract from a late cable despatch will be read 
with interest : 

Our agricultural Exhibition 
eliciting a high meed of praise on all sides. The 


collection at the 


specimen machines are superbly got up in expensive 
woods, with silver plating prodigally lavished upon 
them. A number of bales of superior cotton have 
just arrived from New Orleans. In addition to the 
sales of articles from the Tiffany exhibit to the Prince 
of Wales, they have found purchasers of their superb 
wares in the persons of the Shah, Prince Leopold of 
England, Archduke Ludwig, Comte de Flandres, 
Prince Radziwill, Baron and Baroness de Rothschild, 
The Berlin Musuem has ordered a duplicate set 
Cesnola collection of gold ornaments from Curium. 
Similar good fortune has attended the American 
Watch Company. The entire contents of their show- 
case have been sold to dealers in Great Britain, Hol 
land, Germany and Australia. Our educational 
exhibit is now completed, and its installation has been 
arranged with reference to artistic effect as well as to 
a scientific classification of the material. Two sides 
of the exhibit are occupied by the finest sp 

mens of our school architecture of all grades. rhe 
other two sides are taken up with graphic illustrations, 
comprising maps and charts, astronomical and other 
drawings. The fine collective exhibition from Wash- 
ington occupies the centre, and embraces a model of 
a school-house, reports, text-books, views and plans 
of all the school houses, and 4,000 specimens of work 
by scholars of all classes. The National Bureau of 
Education has sent reports and documents, and the 
catalogues of 138 libraries in the United States. A 
word of praise is due to Mr, Philbrick, the director. 


of the 


THE Boston Committee on Public Instruc- 
tion has just given a hearing on the petition 
of Edward Everett Hale, S. P. Ruggles, C. A. 
Bartol, Thomas C. Amory, and others, who 
ask that the city take the initiative in estab- 
lishing development schools by giving the use 
of the old Franklin school-house and making 
a grant of $15,000 or $20,000. Mr. Edward 
Everett Hale said that if what the petitioners 
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asked should be granted it would enable them | thou 
to establish a school which would receive 2c = 
boys at the time they leave the grammar | ~ 


school, who could in two years be taught any | y pas 

trade for which they might be suited, the first | meet ’ The v 
few weeks being used in determining wl \ 
business the boys are best fitted for. 1 ag pte no ‘- 


petitioners ask to have this done as a part of 

the educational system of the city, and be! 

that in five years they will see the best boys in | the 18 

the grammar schools clamoring for admission mber w 

to this institution. In reply to inquiries from = — 
the members of this committee, Mr. Hale]... ad yey 


+ 


said he thought it was the duty of the city to | begin earnest worl for meeting of 18 


educate boysfor taking positions at the head | We , in that year, treme 
of shops as well as at the foot. he t 
being made to the fact that many of the mat Epa” 
factories of Massachusetts and New England | ;, } oe EY 

are conducted by foreign superintendents, | settk it Pw not sé . 
Mr. Coe, of the committee, stated that th kward. | 
company with which he is connected employs t 


Reference | !g 


forty overseers and superintendents, of w ta 
only five are Americans. Mr. Wendell Phil 4g 

lips said that he did not think the present O 

system left such people in as good condition 

for the future as it leaves the candidate { , 

literary honors. In this respect he consid 7 a 

the present system not so good as that of fif 1879 tl 
or one hundred years ago, when boys and | ever his ry, 
girls went to school six months and out t t 
work the other six months. He thought nin 

out of ten people would naturally rather work . Penge a ath 5 
than steal, but the present system of education Se tiateal uaa 


was a great hindrance to a person who was 
obliged to earn his own living. 


- = LETTER FROM GERMANY. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


SOR m than year, Miss Emma 
eatin 4 4 
all aia ; eae , Speakman, a ] sylvania teacher 
HE following letter from the President of | peen tra yeas it Se i 
the National Teachers’ Association will ex ngage r of | 


plain itself. We believe that under all the « Institute at the citv of Frankfort-on-theM 


cumstances the postponement is wise. A Phis will civ er. she says. a good opp 
now, let us renew our invitation of a year ago, | nity of stu ie German schools and Get 
that the Association shall meet in 1879 1M | methods of instruction. and she prop 
Philadelphia. We have good reason to think give an ‘ r m to her fk nate . 
the invitation will be accepted Indeed, it im her mire Wi come her 1 
timations have been thrown out that t wer ae 
American Institute of Instruction may omit! —_—, - — 
their meeting next year and come to Philadel- | a ey 1878. 
phia in a body. If so, it will be easy to bring S Am ga not felt m 
together the largest number of teachers ever | that 
assembled on this continent. What does 
Philadelphia say to this project? Shall th re 
invitation be given ? fr tangs lic’ 
DAYTON, O., April 8, 1875 

Some two or three week _ 
cers of the National Educat LA } ‘ N 
ibmitting to them the question whethe y 'in they { As Ww l, c 
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singing a little song, which being completed, a class 
of forty girls, averaging about eight years, took their 
seats upon the four long benches, ranged one behind 
the other. Their instructress was about twenty years 
of age, and appeared to be a real wide-awake and ac- 
tive teacher. She first requested them, each in turn, 
to read asentence or so from their reading books, 
which was done satisfactorily and the necessary cor- 
rections made. They then closed their books, placed 
them upon the benches and sat upon them. The first 
question asked, ‘‘ Give the points used in reading?” 
was promptly answered by a bright little girl of six. 
Various questions in regard to the German articles, 
‘* der, die, das’’ were given; the different genders and 
numbers were illustrated in sentences, and each time 
the article was correctly given. Rules were given in 
regard to the formation of the plural of nouns, and 
they seemed to have been well instructed in the use of 
prefixes, illustrating in sentences and defining the 
words used. Adjectives were given and compared, 
and the various tenses of verbs named. Questions in 
arithmetic like the following were then asked :— 
Mary had eight apples and Anna had 16 more; how 
many had Anna and how many had both? How 
many pfennige in a mark ? Onemark less 14 pfennige 
is how many? How many 5-pfennige pieces in 3 
marks and 50 pfennige? How many are 9g times 
9g less 6 times 6? How many times must I take 
4to form 60? 16minus % is how many? What 
is % of 100? How many times 6 is 2 times 40? 
How many must I add to ro to make 3 times 7 ? 

These questions were generally answered ccrrectly, 
and the teacher was exceedingly careful that each 
child should form -a perfect sentence in giving her 
answer. 

Then followed a poetical dialogue by ten of the 
class, after which all sang several little songs, while 
two of the little ones beat time together. 

This class was then dismissed and sixty others av- 
eraging about the same age, 7 to 8 years, took the 
seats vacated by the others. Their reading was not 
equal to the previous class, although they did well for 
children of that age. A large picture of the interior 
of a dining-room was placed before them. They were 
then questioned in regard to the different kinds of 
buildings, various apartments, etc., and for what 
purposes used. One little girls’ reply, that a cellar 
was for wine, brought a smile to many of the listeners’ 
faces, which seemed to acknowledge the truth of the 
assertion. The different articles of furniture were 
named, and the clock in particular brought forth many 
questions like the following: How do we know it is 
not supper that is ready? How many meals do we 
have each day? With what do we measure time? 
Give the parts of aclock? How many hours inaday, 
days in a week, and days in a year? When do we 
have more than 365 days in a year? Where do we 
put the extra day? Name the seasons. When does 
spring begin? 

In reference to the second question, it may be in- 
teresting to some of your readers to learn that here, 
the Germans generally have five or six meals each 
day: Coffee at 8, breakfast at 9:30, dinner at 1, coffee 
again at 3, vesper bread at 6 and supper at 8. 

After mentioning a number of spring flowers, one 
little girl recited a poem entitled “ Flowers ;” other 
poems, “ Mother,”’ “‘ The Sleeping Apple,” and “The 
Fisherman,”’ were well rendered. 

After the exercises were finished, we visited the rooms 
of some of the older pupils, and became much interested 
in their drawings, many of them having been copied 
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from statuary. One large room displayed a quantity of 
neeedle-work done by the girls. This did not con- 
sist only of lace, embroidery, fancy tidies, mats, pin 
cushions and slippers, but also of knitted stockings, 
samples of darning and patching, aprons and shirts of 
which any American father would feel proud if made 
by his daughter. Sewing is taught in all the schools 
here, and it isa very customary thing tosee little bare- 
headed girls knitting stockings on their way home 
from school, E. D. S. 


a 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

HE first Normal School was founded in 1681, by 

the Abbe De la Salle, canon of the cathedral at 
Rheims, and sixteen years later a teachers’ class was 
opened in connection with an orphan school at Halle, 
pupil-teachers receiving two years training under the 
head-master, August Hermann Francke, under whom 
the system developed surprisingly, and soon received 
the invaluable support of Frederick the Great, Other 
Normal Schools were opened in Hanover, Austria, 
Switzerland, France, Holland, Belgium, and about 
forty years ago in Great Britain, whence they have ex- 
tended into nearly every civilized country. The aims 
of the schools are well expressed in the following ex- 
tract from the Prussian law; ‘The directors of teach- 
ers’ seminaries shall rather seekto conduct the pupil- 
teachers by their own experience to simple and clear 
principles, than to give them theories for their guid- 
ance; and with this end in view, primary schools shall 
be joined to all teachers’ seminaries, where the pupil- 
teachers may be practiced in the art of teaching.” 
There are now about 850 Normal Schools in Europe, 
the British colonies, and British India, the latter hav- 
ing 104. 

Massachusetts was the first State in the American 
Union to establish Normal Schools, of which there are 
now 137, with over 29,000 pupils and over 1,000 in- 
structors. Ohio and Pennsylvania each have twelve 
schools, while New York State has nine, Illinois and 
Missouri eight each, and Massachusetts seven. The 
largest number of pupils are in New York, however, 
where there are 4,158. The necessity of such schools 
needs no other enforcement than a few statistics relat- 
ing to education in the United States. Nearly 6,000,- 
ooo scholars are enrolled in the public schools, 
Nearly 5,000,000 are in attendance daily, and about 
231,000 teachers are employed, including 133,000 
women. The amount expended annually upon this 
vast scheme, which seems almost fabulous, is about 
$82,000,000, and the imagination is carried away by 
the tremendous suggestiveness of the figures. 

The preceding paragraphs are taken from 
Harpers’ Magazine for April. The intentions 
of the writer are good, but his statistics are 
sadly at fault. He gives Ohio ¢we/ve normal 
schools, whereas the fact is, we believe, that 
she is just now talking about establishing the 
first one. Pennsylvania has only eleven, not 
twelve. Neither Illinois nor Missouri has eight 
such schools, nor has Massachusetts seven. 

It has all along been said, we know, that 
Massachusetts was the first State in America 
to establish normal schools ; but Pennsylvania 
has good claims to this honor. ‘The first Nor- 
mal School was established in Massachusetts 
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in 1838; but as early as 1818, a school w 


established by law in the city of Philadelphia 
for the express purpose of training teachers. | 
It was called the Model School, and « 
its special work from year to year, ur 
lirection of the public school authorities, un- | 
til 1846, when its name was changed to Nor- | 
mal School. If the ¢hémg is more import 
than the zame, Pennsylvania established t 


‘ _ | 
ontinued 


lar ¢} 


first American school for training teachers in | 
1818, twenty years in advance of Ma 
sett 
> 
A NEW DEPARTURE. 


“THE following circular will explain 
| We believe in the plan of attaching sh 
for practical work to technical schools. Ther 

ought to be no doubt as to the success of tl 
effort to raise funds : 


rt Board of Trustees of the Polytech ( 


of the State of Pennsylvania, appeals to the 
l education for aid in providing the 
1 of Machine Shop, to ! 


pose of practical instruction. 

ew tools and under many 

the Students of the College have voluntarily, f{ 
7 : , " 

made machines and ot} 


» time, 


whole or in part, and have prepar« 1 collect N 
H ry 
Samp! f their work shown at the Cent I 
I , received from the International Jury I 
n and Science the highest award met I 


1 
} 


ploma: the award being * T 

technic College of the State of Pennsylvania, for S 
’ work, in Natural History, in Arch 

il Engineering.” 


wed by these results. the Tru 


\ nese res 


iculty, with the approval f the Board, m Dp 
| 
Chat subscriptions would be cheerfully 
“ , | 
friends of industrial education, towards a f 


proper furnishing of a Machine Shop for st 


hat subscriptions be received in tools, 1 


port was unanimously adopted at 


the pr sition to make practical work in the M 
SI rtion of the college course in M 
Engineering, to a committee of the board 

Dr. A. L. Kennedy, Mr. Win. H. Met 
Mr. Chas. H. Cramp. The Committec mitt 
I rt setting forth: 

That the Collections of Students’ work in tl 
tennial Exhibition, as well as the obstacles to th 
mi 1 of youth into machine works, call for tl 
troduction, into courses of Tech l | 
practical instruction in the use of tools 

[hata room and basement, lighted both fr 

treet and the College yard, be set apart f 
pose of the shop. eal é 

Phat a steam engine and boiler, 
cutting lathe, a speed lathe, power for 
drill press pipe tools, pattern-m ! I 
vise utchet drill, and a full assortm 
tools, will be indispensable. 

That students be required to work in tl 
a Master Machinist, as many hours per w t | 
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tion with Americans for whom they are made, 


were not made. 
to our conscience, 


nor was this our mission. 
we, 


criticising French schools, 

This, then, is the testimony which 
porters, have to render. 
we have been able to discover by the Exhibition, 


ing manner the following characteristics : 


1. Primary schools in the United States are essen- 
They are dear to the people, 
enriched by a 
spirit of unanimous patriotism which has never failed 
in short, as the very source 
of public prosperity, as the conservative and protec- 
tive institution par excellence of democratic govern- 


tially national schools. 


respected by all, created, sustained, 


for a century; considered, 


ment and republican manners. 


The scholastic organization is rigorously munici- 
The Jaw only establishes in principle the neces- 
community pro- 
constraint 
from the State, no other subsidy than the public lands 
: within a few years only 
each State has had a general right of surveillance, 
which is almost always confined to a statistic centrali- 
zation, to an official pedagogical direction, and to the 


pal. 
sity of public instruction, but 
vides for it in its own way; 


each 


there is no 


formerly given by the Union 


support of the State normal schools. 


The higher direction and supervision of primary 
to councils (or committees) | 
elected, and to officers sometimes elected and some- 
from 
the frequent 
renewing of councils and superintendents, the often 
regretable influence of political pre-occupations and 
local interests, the possibility of abrupt changes in 
in short, the necessity for 
the peopl¢ to enlighten themselves upon questions 
continually 


instruction are confided 


times appointed by the councils themselves, 


which these various consequences result : 


the scholastic organization ; 


relative to schools, upon which they are 
called to vote. 


PITTSBURGH SCHOOLS. 


a 


N responding to calls for a speech after his 

election to the superintendency of the 
Pittsburgh schools for the fifth time, Superin- 
tendent Luckey delivered an interesting ad- 
dress from which we make the following 
extracts : 

During my administration there have been some 
material changes made in our school system. The 
High School course has been gradually widened and 
broadened to suit the demands of a more practical 
age; the school accomodations and facilities have 
been enlarged and perfected, and the branches of 
study so arranged as to give the mass of children in 
our commercial and manufacturing city the necessary 
preparation for the active life that awaits them; the 
color line has been blotted out, and every child, 
whether white or black, rich or poor, native or alien, 
is admitted alike through the same portals to partake 
of the beneficent bounty which a generous people has 
provided for the moral and intellectual advancement 
of the youth of our city. Above the smoke of 10,000 
furnaces, and towering side by side with the temples 
dedicated to God, glitter the spires of our magnificent 
school houses, suggesting ever to the thoughtful heart 
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judge American schools in their bearings and connec- 
and | 
not with respect to Europe or France, for which they | 
In blaming or in praising, according 
the schools of the United States, 
we have had no intention thereby of eulogizing or 


simple re- 
American schools, so far as 
by 
our reading and our visits, seem to present in a strik- 
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forward toa nobler and grander destiny. lave 
seen pupils of these teachers, who could, parrot-like, 
| repeat almost every sentence within the lids of their 
text-books, but had no know ledge of how to apply this 
information to any practical use. ‘They knew twelve 


of the city, and, although a number of the 


| government “that while the work of the 






1 


the beautiful benediction once uttered by the lamented 
Col. Black, ‘* Let us all with God 
bless our public schools, for they are to the wintry 
ccndition of the world what the sunshine of spring, 
the rain of heaven, and the dews of 
night, are to the earth in her struggle to | 
through frost, the bud—the 
flower.’’ 

Most of the changes made met with more o1 
opposition from citizens, teachers and directors, 
were wedded to the theories of other years, and were 
unwilling to admit that the curriculum and methods 
of the last century were susceptible of impro 

There are yet teachers in our midst who wi 
the old, and refuse to conform to the new ideas 
are pervading every profession and moving the world 
We |} 


one accord, say 







the 
ring forth, 
the 


distilled 





ribs of leaf—and 







| . 
i1Cd5 





who 








vement, 
rship 







which 








inches make a foot, and three feet make a yard, and 


yet had no mental conception of what an inch, a foot, 
or a yard was; they could not tell you whether the 







frame of their slate was an inch, a foot, ora mile long. 
Since our last meeting we have met with very great 
success in teaching the art of drawing in the schools 





principals 





have steadily refused to give it that attention which its 
importance demands, yet, through the persistence of 
live teachers, the good judgment of parents 


ab 
ors, and the attractions it has for the pu; is, it has 






and direct- 







been firmly engrafted on the public school course, 
Toshow that we do not pate éstimate the importance 
of this stucy, I quote from a report of one of the 
French Commissioners to our late Centennial Expo 
sition. He informs the proper Siemelinadd of his 





American 





schools evinces thorough culture and great mental dis- 
cipline, the education of the hand and eye is sadly 
neglected.’’ He refers to the disadvanta 
foliow this neglect to educate our children in mechan- 
ics and the arts. I have been constrained to admit 
the force of this criticism, and believe that the effect 
of the study and practice of drawing—pre-eminently 






ges likely to 











the education of the eye and hand—has a greater ten- 
dency toward making education practical than any 
other study. 

I desire to call your attention to the necessity of 






electing the best qualified teachers to fill future vacan- 
cies in all departments. An impression exists with 
some directors that but little scholarship and training 
is needed for teachers in the lower grades, and where 
school boards have acted upon this theory, 
has resulted. It is true, and cannot be 

denied, that the best education, the 
the ripest culture is needed in our lowest grades; for 
that knowledge which is first obtained by 
the most lasting, and if through the incompetency or 







much harm 
successiully 







finest culture and 






tne pup Is 










gnorance of parent or teacher false impressions are 
made in the beginning, their traces will be seen in all 
the after-life ot the child. 

To obtain well educated and competent teachers we 







must provide them the facilities for obtaining this edu- 
cation and training. I know that pei 
who claim that the public has no right to provide this 


} 


training, and that each teacher should educate him- 





Ons 


there are 









self for his life-work; but experience is our best in- 
structor, and we know that private enterprise cannot 
provide the proper education and training for teachers 
any more than it can provide for the proper education 
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and training of the officers of our army and n 
Beside 1] 
governed by the experience of older § 
Every nation of Europe that has undertaken 









es, we are a young nation,and will do well 


—EEEE 
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Mi 


cation of the masses has established the normal 


Ba ny 


as the basis of that great work. | renown M \ 











No better opportunity has ever before been offered | elicite M Sawyer, t miable Sen 
to the school authorities of Pitts! 1 for the « -|S ( f Dr. H : 
lishment of a normal and training school than 1 W | the [ Tim 5. ; 
» them By the discontinuance of l | W f S } 
ol, we are left in possession of a suitable i post ; ind R 
é property on Miller street, which, at a litt tives i 
pense, could be used for that purpose. If th é Ir. ¢ i : 
were aware of the fact that a normal and t ng | J 1 | nself ) 
school is of necessity almost, if not altogeth | ment f t . 
supporting institution, the objection of expense, w | di I [ ! m 4 
is usually offered, would cease to have any w | lyte, an rsity 
| tegn nessa , 
_ | Bu ' 
GRAND CENTRAL EDUCATION. _ | isstess | 
eae | " 
‘THE argument for a National University | « intellect ft ist 
has been presented in the ¢ olumns of | news] ‘ ‘ S t sw { ( al 
‘ Ith 


The Journal. We find the following state- | ™ore ‘ ake, ne 

ment of reasons against the establishment of | “"; eng ew WN 

such an institution in a late number of the | jo1q eh . 

New York Zritbune. We publish it in order pa a. the G G 

that our readers may see what can be said on | to! est , because 1 
all sides of a question agitated since the days | i , sens ’ 
of Washington. vent : a rid 'C 





‘There are many indications that the Great N rn 
University is stirring itself up for a fresh start, which, | into a i 1 W 
after all,is not very surprising, inasmuch st] y t n $20.00 a 
what the Great National University has been g for | { ’ y of the first m 
the past ten years. The spacious project seems to | | But the lown-with the g 
originally lodged itself in the minds of several w ; , riotic al 
but rather underdone educators, who have conv 1} It n r country hav 
themselves thata university of magnificent } | i 
was essential to our country’s welfare; that in lf t 1an shou 
indefinite way it ought to be National, that wed t given 
be founded, maintained and conducted by ( ‘ the W 
Government, and that it shou be in the city W f 
ington. OU! course, not a single one of Ul é 
mental propositions has been estab ( 
most enlightened persons of that class who ( 
well-recognized claim to the much-abused tt O al 
cator, unite in denying them all. But the words Edu- | of tlem 
cation, University and National havea s¢ 

emotional patriots, and it is not to be w , ( 
that fussy philanthropists who are alway S i 

r appropriations to do i to som ly, l ; | i re 2 

led captive by any schem this sort, whether i ndit of t j 
presents itself in the form of a huge Fede! tex ok | ty 1 wit M Hay ¥ 
factory to secure “uniformity”? (which Is a x t I utely re ¥ : 
cellent word to conjure with) or of a great National | ay W ; | 
University at the National Capital. ‘ , \ f I | 

So long ago as August, 1869, Dr. John W. Hoyt | . , nott \ ‘ vere ry 
addressed a Teachers’ Associat l es N. | y t i | 
on the “ Progress of University Education,” and f lt I pon t ' 


by his eloquence the Association at Gene rnme y defi ‘ ’ 
‘that a Great American University w stitu sOV nent st 
want, and that in order to contribute to y ib- | of th n c ¢ ral wel ‘ 
lishment of such an institution, a committe ild be | ness at it to I Le a mess I 4 , 
appointed to take the matter into consi n, loes y \ given , 
make such a report as the interests of y | right ( ent d n , 
should seem to demand.”’ This looked \ \tro , ’ re to s ! ; 
3 


perous send-off, and Dr. Hoyt began t ; ie sion is 3 
- } den 6 r 





rhe next year he reported in favor of the [ y | for th it 2 , y, Even if itw 
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thcroughly demoralizing to the people to run to the 
National Government for help in matters which can be 
administered by the voluntary codperation of private 
citizens, and if it were granted that a grand central 
university is a crying national want, it is hard to under- 
stand why Congress should be appealed to for aid and 
action. That body, as at present constituted, could 
be relied upon to construct and operate a clumsier 
machine and manufacture a more discreditable article 
of higher education than have yet been exhibited on 
this planet. 


THE TRAINING OF FARMERS’ BOYS. 
HOW TO KEEP THEM ON THE FARM. 


HE following views of one of the most 
prominent and progressive farmers of 
Berks county should attract general attention : 


At the last meeting of the Berks County Agricultural 
Society Mr. Ezra Griesemer replied to the question, 
“What kind of an education should farmers give their 
boys and girls to keep them on the farm?” He said 
it was an open question whether it is best to keep the 
boys on the farm, and few parents would undertake 
to decide for their children. The boys prefer white 
hands, expensive cigars, high-priced brandies, fash- 
ionable clothes and fast horses, to work. Everything 
must come easy. They are sent to boarding school 
and college, and then play at studying a profession, be- 
coming weakling lawyers, doctors or preachers. The 
misguided parent keeps up the appropriations, the son 
develops into an incapable, and is it any wonder if 
at last he steals? It is the fault of the parents whodo 
not inculcate habits of industry in their boys, and who 


to a great extent share their sons’ contempt for farming. 
Meanwhile the sturdy foreigner, who knows the worth 
of a home in this free country, quietly takes possession 


of the plow, the spade and the hammer. He and his 
strong-limbed boys and girls dig and delve as his pio- 
neer ancestors did. His children must earn a living 
while attending school, and from their ranks will 
come the generation that will take equal care of the 
land. 

The feeling of strength and independence which the 
ability to labor imparts, is the best safeguard against 
temptation, To this add the development of all the 
human faculties, physical, mental and moral, body, 
mind and soul, while by precept and example our 
youth are taught that labor is not disgraceful, but en- 
nobling and dignified. Make home the most pleasant 
place, encircle it with love and mutual kindness, Let 
the evening lamp burn brightly within, where inter- 
esting books and papers, sweet songs and instructive 
conversation fill up the long evening of winter and 
incite true education. The more skillful labor is ap- 
plied the more productive it is. The hand is another 
hand, the plow another plow, when guided by intelli- 
gence, 

The science of agriculture should be taught in our 
common schools, and our sons and daughters made 
familiar with chemistry and botany and their practical 
adaptation to the cultivation of the soil. This would 
beget a love for rural life, an attachment to the farm, 
and lighten its monotony. The vast expenditure we 
annually make to educate the children of Pennsylva- 
nia is not properly applied, since they are not taught 
how society is held together, how our daily wants are 
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supplied, and how it is that he who produces nothing 
is supplied, and often in greater abundance than the 
actual producer, The farmer must and 
break up the isolation which denies him the opportu- 
nity and benefit of associated mind, have a stated 
place of meeting in every school district, and devote 
part of one day in two weeks at least, to the investi- 
gation of agricultural and_ horticultural 
and the discussion of formulas for making your own 
fertilizers, or testing the value of those sold. There 
are many ways by which farmers can promote their 
interests, but among them all the one suggested seems 
the best. 

My candid opinion is that the only way to retain 
the boys on the farm is to organize the farmers, like 
all other professions, trades and occupations through- 
out the land. The unorganized man is no match for 
his fellow who has the benefit of intercourse and as- 
sociated mind, The farmers of England did not or- 
ganize until they had lost their proprietorship. Since 
that time they have been forced to co-operate to ob- 
tain the means of perpetuating life. We must like- 
wise organize and co-operate to maintain our pro- 
prietorship, The difficulty with the farmer of to-day 
is, that, instead of exhibiting the bright side of his 
vocation to the young, he is too frequently complain- 
ing about his business, wishing he had pursued some 
other calling, grumbling at the weather, spring opens 
either too early or too late, the crops are either too 
rank or too poor, etc., rendering himself dnd his 
family uncomfortable. The boy hearing just such 
and hundreds of other dismal stories, decides to en- 
gage in some business that will not be affected by 
frost or rain, storm or heat. If you keep the young 
folks supplied with books treating upon farm subjects, 
and devote as much time, patience and attention to 
the education of your boy tor the farm as you would 
for a profession, you can rest assured that he will be 
a successful and self-sustaining farmer. 

Give the boys a chance to earn something, and see 
that they spend it wisely, If the boys and young men 
of this age were reared with their own money, they 
would ride in much cheaper turnouts than those 
bought by the indulgent parent. No other calling de- 
mands greater intelligence, or more extended informa- 
tion, than that of the farmer. Intelligence serves to 
make farm life attractive and relieve it of the disad- 
vantage of isolation. ‘The daughters should be taught 
the household arts and the sons to do all kinds of 
work on the farm, and if in addition they can learn a 
trade, so much the better—but all this should be done 
in early life and as near home as possible, taking the 
hint of your most venerable and aged citizen who 
says: 


organize 


subjects, 


Farmers to the plow, wives milking the cow, 
Daughters spinning yarn, boys thrashing in the barn, 
So they live toa charm so merrily on the farm, 


And not farmers to the show, wives to the piano, 
Daughters dressed in satin, boys learning Latin, 
With a mortgage on the tarm. 


In conclusion, I most sincerely wish the agricul- 
tural community a prosperous and useful future, that 
the promoters of the science of agriculture may be re- 
warded, and the attachment of the people for rural life 
strengthened. And finally, I wish to say to the young 
people of Berks County, who will in turn occupy the 
position and wield the authority of their ancestors, 
emulate their habits, of industry and probity, and, by 
well-directed labor, place yourselves foremost among 
the men of the nation, to make the perilous journey of 
the future, 






















































OFFICIAL 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, July, 1575, § 
“THE Superintendent of Public Instruction 
| will be absent in Europe during the 
months of July and August. The trip is mad 
partly for rest and recreation, and partly for 


the purpose of studying schools and si 


systems in the Old World. ‘The Deputy 5Su- 


perintendents and clerks will be in charge of 
the Department, and all business directed as 
heretofore will be promptly attended to. 

> 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL COURSI 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON REVISION i} 
COURSE OF STUDY, 


[HE special committee, Professors Br M 
and Schaefier, ap} ointed by the Conference of N 
School Principals to revise the < l 
Normal Schools, metat Millersville,on Monday, M 
1d, 1875, and prepared the follow ng I I } 
< rs of study, to D ub t e ( 
| final ion 

[The committee recommend t 
cou s of study—an Elementary Course, an Ad 
( rse, and a Scientific Course, Th \ 
Course is to require about on ur’s 
to the | ementary Course: and the Sci { 
is to admit substitutions of languages f 
em : subsequently specified 

The following changes are recomm«e 
Elementary Course: 

1. Etymology and Physical Geogr 
studies, shall be dropped. 

2. Geography shall include th c 
of Phy il and Mathematik Geography 

2. The Outlines of Rhetoric and English | 
hall be stituted for Rhet | \ 


ntended to cover the amount 
devoted to Rhetoric. 
4. The Elements of Latin, in ng the] 
Ceesar, shall be added to the 
I 


PHE ELEMENTARY COURSE.—'| Elem 


Course, as thus revised, wi 
1. Language.—Orthography; R | 
English Grammar; Composition; Ou 
kk ri ind Engli h Classi | . | 


3. Natural Sctenc Geography ] 
leading principles of Physical and M 


Geography; Physiology; Natural Philosophy; B 
4. History.—History of the Unit 1 Ste - ( 
ion of the United States. 
5. Zhe Arts.—Penmanship; Drawing; Vocal M 
sic; Book keeping. 

6. Professional Studies School Economy; Meth 
ods of Instruction; Mental Philosophy. 
7. Practice of Teaching.—This includes 
forty-five minutes daily practice in the M Sch 
for one-half of a school-year, and tw 
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4. Diplomas granted only a,year apart as to time 
would tend to confuse school officers, and to mislead 
them as to the relative rank of the holders, 

Let me suggest to you the propriety of publishing 
at an early day, in the official department of he School 
Fourna/,the report of your committee, this letter, and 
the courses of study in fullas now revised and adopted. 

Yours respectfully, 
J. P. WICKERSHAM, 
Supt. Pub. Instruction. 

The courses of study thus adopted and approved are 
an Elementary Course and a Scientific Course. The 
studies of the Elementary Course are named in the 
above report. The studies of the Scientific Course 
remain unchanged, with the exception of the substi- 
tutions, and are as follows: 

1. Language.—As in Elementary Course; Rheto- 
ric; English Composition; English Literature; Analy- 
sis of English Classics; Elements of Latin. 

2. Mathematics.—As in Elementary Course; Higher 
Algebra; Trigonometry and Surveying; Analytical 
Geometry; Differential and Integral Calculus. 

3. Natural Science.—As in Elementary Course; 
Geology; Chemistry; Zoology; Optics; Acoustics; 
Electricity and Galvanism; Analytical Mechanics ; 
Astronomy. 

4. History.—As in Elementary Course; Geology ; 
History. ‘ 

5. Arts.—As in Elementary Course; Higher Cul- 
ture in Vocal and Instrumental Music (voluntary). 

6. Zeaching.—As in Elementary Course ; Mental 
Philosophy; Moral Philosophy; Logic; Lectures on 
the History of Education and the Philosophy of Edu- 
cation. EDWARD Brooks, Chairman, 
Committee aa Revision Normal School Course. 


re 


PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 





NAME. | RESIDENCE, 
Wm. J King....) Penfield, Clearfield co., Pa. 
35 A.H.Rosenkraus <6 “ “ 
6,L. M. Hoffman . | Bulger Station, Wash. co. 
Geo. W. Slater. 'Canonsburg, Wash. co., 
A. S. Edwards. Wells’ Tannery, Fulton co., 
Geo. G. Miller.. Rosedale, Greene co., 
2140 J. K. Hockley.. Emporium, Cameron co., 
2141|Lou Heisey.... Clearfield, Clearfield co., 
2142) Matt. Gilligan... | Wilkesbarre, Luzerne co., 
2143|J. L. Davies....| Ulysses, Potter co., 
2144| W. Z. Deck...,|Stouchsburg, Berks co., 
2145| Nannie Russell. | Rochester, Beaver co., 
2149|/C. T. Thorpe.. ./Susquehanna Depot, 
2147| Nora M. Stam..|Mertztown, Berks co., 
2148| W. A. Porter... |Curwensville, Clearfield co., 
2149 D. G. Williams. | York, York co., 
2150| Mary Mott ....|Hamlinton, Wayne co., 
2151|C. P. Perkham.,| Pleasant Mount, Wayneco., 
2152| Jas. F. Burwell. | Linesville, Crawford co., 
2153/H. L. Griffis. ..| Harford, Susquehanna co., 
2154|Wm. T. Mahon. | Plains, Luzerne co., 
2155|H.W. Hibshman| Tremont, Schuylkill co., 
2156) David Gilden.. .| Audenried, Carbon co., 
2157| F. Murphy Perryopolis, Fayette co., 
2158)G. A. Blose....|Hamilton, Jefferson co., 
2159|Agnes K. Fife..| Allegheny City, 
2160| W. M. Galbraith} McKeesport, Allegheny co., 
2161/M. E. Johnston.| Pittsburgh, 
2162/Ella J. Black... m 
2163/E. M. Martin... “ 
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2164|Jennie Troop. ..| Pittsburgh, 

2165|F. M. Sawyer.. “ 

2166\S. R. Bausman. | “ 

2167|E. A. Doherty,.| ‘e 

21638)Ella Dunlap....| as 

2169/K. P. Hartman. | “ 

2170\E. S. Pearson. .| Allegheny City, 

2171|M. McGinnis.. . | Pittsburgh, 

2172| Annie E, Evans, as 

2173|Emma A. Gray. 

2174| Nettie Graham.| 

2175) H. R. Kuhn...| 

2176; Kate E. Barton.| 

2177|L. Montgomery, | 

2178|)Ada McClure... 6s 

2179|J. N. Smith....|Allegheny, Allegheny co., 

2180} Amanda Rollin.| 6 ss 

2181) C. C. Hancock. 6 “ 

2182)Andrew Eyer.. 

2183/D. R. Lusher... 

2184/A. A. Silveus... 

2185/5. M. Parker... 

2180} R. E. Beatty.... 

2187' Frances Orr.... 

2188 Ella F. Cromer. 

2189|J. A. C. Rairigh. 

21g0|N. A, Raymond. 

2191)G. G. Washburn. 

2192/Sylvester Tyson. 

2193|E.A.Reifsnyder. 

2194) Sallie J. Embree. 

2195|Rena Maxton... 

2196|L. E. Howard... 

2197|D. J. Hastings.. 

21938|J. M. Kerr..... 

2199] A.M’Gheohegan 

2200] J. D. Rishell. .. 
201) Chomas Ewing.| Utica, Venango co., 

2202|J. N. Nesbit....} Wrightsville, York co., 

2203 A. R. Moore... T 

2204| Kate Kline.....| York, 

2205|Lucy Hansen...| “ 

2206|M. J. Snyder. ..| Logansville, 

2207|W. A. Spate.../Glen Rock, 

2208/5.A.Montgom’y.| Washington, Wash. co., 

2209/5. E. McElwain. |South Oil City, Venango cu 

2210|J. H. Stewart. ..|Piumville, Indiana co., 

2211/A.G. Owen....| Kittanning, Armstrong co. 

2212|John D. Luckey.|Churchtown, Lancaster « 

2213| Wm. F. Kessler. |Columbia, 6 

2214\J. A. Kinter....|Kent, Indiana co., 

2215 A. Lowman....| “ o & 

2216|S. A. Moore...|Indiana, “ “ 

2217|M. E. Loughery. “ SP 

2218)A. N. Ruple...|Monongahela City, 

2219 M. E. Moore...| Waterford, Erie co., 

2220|H. N. Mohler..| Ephrata, Lancaster co., 

2221|D.Gerberich... 

2222|E. E. Bowman.| Myerstown, “6 “ 

2223|A. J. Bowman..| Bismarck, 

2324|J. L. Stoerer...}Annville, 

2225| Anna M. Huber.| Lebanon, 

2226] Rosa Ruth.....| a 

2227|E.E.Hambleton. 6 

2228|Wm. E. Urich.| Myerstown, 

2229|Geo. N. Mead.. 

2230|J. C. Bleakney. |Saltsburg, Indiana co., 

2231\Jas. P. Long.. | Senvenue, Dauphin co., 

2232|D. H. Tomb... Indiana, Indiana co., 

2233|/G. W. Gilbert..|/Ebenezer, “ 

2234|C. Doherty... ..| Pottsville, Schuylkill co., 


Rockland, Venango co., 
Waynesburg, Greene co., 
jsewickly, Allegheny co., 
Allegheny, as oe 
Mercersburg, Franklin co., 
Hillsdale, Indiana co., 
Kearsey, Erie co., 

North East, Erie co., 
Chester Valley, Chester 
Phoenixville, e 
Leopard, 
Phoenixville, Chester co,, 
Pickering, “ 6 
Dunmore, Luzerne co., 


Chester, Delaware co., 
Cameron, Cameron co., 








Mt. Bethel, Northampton co. 


Canonsburg, Washington co, 


East Hanover, Lebanon co., 


Bethlehem, Northam’ton co. 
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DREAM-LIFE. To girl who sings to herself 
favorite songs of Schubert, Mend 
mann, sings more than a 
of suffering floating 
That poor lonely littl 
child, who sits dreaming at her | 
gers, caressing the deliciously « 
through a weird nocturne of Ch 
study or set piece. Ah, wh 
and borne away in th 


sone: 
away on the 


> sorrower, ha 


mere 


lifted up 
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placeness and dullness of life, from the « 
the study, and the familiar faces in the 
and the peo} le in the streets; she has 
herself, but not fretting or brooding— 
and the minstrel spirit. 

bring shness tothe tired life 
to the heavy heart! Happy rain of t 
w:nd of sighs sweeping the sky « 
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